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Just selected among the 


“50 outstanding religious books 


of the year” 


. . . by the Religious Books Roundtable 
ne the American Library Association 
Note: Two other denomination-owned publishing houses were represented on the list of 50: 


Westminster (Presbyterian), three titles; Abingdon-Cokesbury (Methodist), two titles. 


THE AMERICAN TRADITION 
IN RELIGION & EDUCATION 


By R. Freeman Butts $3 


Says The New York Times Book Review: “A 
fully documented survey of the relations between 
church, state, and school from colonial times to 
the present.” 


Says Dr. Dan Poling in The Christian Herald: 
“Beacon Press is to be congratulated for the li- 
brary that it is publishing in the field of the great 
American tradition (separation of Church and 
State). Both educationally and inspirationally, 
The American Tradition in Religion and Educa- 
tion is a satisfying volume. It explores a new field 
and is a finished work.” 


Says David Saville Muzzey, nationally known 
historian: “A clear and convincing presentation 
of the vexed question with which we have to 
deal.” 


THE HERITAGE OF THE REFORMATION 
By Wilhelm Pauck $4 


Says The Pulpit: “This book is a gold mine—rich 
in historical information, trustworthy in its in- 
terpretation of both the origin and present status 
of Protestantism, and glowing with the unaca- 
demic fervor of a scholarship that knows it has 
something of profound importance to say to our 
generation. It is written by a historian whose 
orientation in the period of Luther and Zwingli 
and Calvin is hardly less vivid than his awareness 
of our contemporary scene. Under his hand the 
Reformation comes alive again.” 


BEACON Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. : 
Please send me: Price } 
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Says Religion and Life: “Here [is] a new and 
heartening defense of the now thoroughly 
awakened ‘Liberalism’ in which alone our safety 
and our future as Christians lies. Dr. Pauck’s 
closing section gives a defense of and explana- 
tion of the way in which Protestant Theology 
should move forward from the Reformation in- 
heritance into the ecumenical fellowship. It is 
of so clear and cogent a nature, yet so filled with 
respect for the positions of other schools of 
thought, that I would hope every See in 
the land would give it a careful reading. . 


STORY OF AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM 


By Andrew Landale Drummond $6 

Says The Hibbert Journal: ‘The term ‘Varieties 
of Religious Experience’ was appropriately 
enough coined by an American professor, William 
James. The Story of American Protestantism is 
a valuable contribution to the study of these 
varieties in the light of their history. . . . Dr. 
Drummond’s treatment of his subject .. . is 
marked by the highest degree of knowledge, 
objectivity and fairness, together with sympa- 


_thetic understanding and a sense of humor. He 


avoids the extremes of romantic idealization and 
of cynical ‘debunking’. He does justice both to the 
strength and weaknesses of the movements he 
describes without professing a spurious neu 
trality.” 


EXPLORATIONS IN ALTRUISTIC 

LOVE AND BEHAVIOR 

Edited by Pitirim A. Sorokin $4 

Says The American Academy of Political anc 
Social Science: “This book is an attempt to ex 
plore the nature and bases—religious, biological 
psychological, parapsychological, philosophical 
mathematical, and sociocultural—of altruistic 
love and behavior. Various special interes 
groups of readers will find representation in the 
symposium of their particular interest. Students 
in the social sciences will be drawn to the analy 
ses of behavior tendencies of college students 
presented by Sorokin; the trenchant summary 0: 
the social development of the individual by Mon 
tague; the phylobiological prescriptions of Bur 
row; the preachment for creativity by Brosse; anc 
Allport’s explanation of the scientific ‘flight fro 
tenderness.’ .. . All in all, it is an intriguing anc 
stimulating book, intended to provoke and ex 
plore and to open up new vistas for research 
This should not be too irritating to establishec 
scholars; and it should be an incentive to those 
on the outer edges of achievement.” * 
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ucid, even-spoken and entirely appalling’: facts 
erlooked by ‘too many men, too many Unitarians’ 


E SOVIET SLAVE EMPIRE. By A. K. 
ling. New York: Wilfred Funk. $3.75. 
lowly the Stalinist actuality is beginning 
yverpower that Soviet dream which for 
long had so profound and insidious a 
1 on so many men of good will in the 
st. It is not that the Soviet Union itself 
changed (though power has given it 
- Opportunity to manifest its essential 
90ses); the facts about Communist 
ed labor and police terror were reported 
nm and again through the thirties. It was 
er that there was then a strange resist- 
2 to these facts—a resistance often de- 
d less from a specific entanglement in 
Communist conspiracy than from a per- 
ing sense of guilt about free society com- 
d with a pervading inability to believe 
he full horror of the total state. Too 
iy men—and too many Unitarians—looked 
the Soviet Union as a praiseworthy ap- 
itus for social betterment, forgetting that 
| power to do good means total power 
o evil; and that men, being on the whole 
k and corruptible, are not often able to 
it the temptations of total power. 

Ibert K. Herling’s new book should be 
iluable corrective for any lingering illu- 
s about the Soviet experiment. As Re- 
ch Director of the Workers Defense 
gue’s Commission of Inquiry into Forced 
or, he enjoyed unique opportunities to 
rview survivors of the Soviet labor sys- 
and to survey the documents attesting 
he nature and condition of servitude. 
result is a lucid, even-spoken and en- 


tirely appalling book, written in large part 
by former inmates themselves, with addi- 
tional contributions from the Soviet officials 
whose orders and edicts are cited in abun- 
dance. It is not a pleasant book; but the 
truth is not pleasant in a tragic age. It is 
an extremely useful summary of available 
materials, and a significant supplement to 
such works as the Dallin-Nicolaevsky Forced 
Labor in Soviet Russia and Elinor Lipper’s 
moving Eleven Years in Soviet Prison Camps. 
Mr. Herling’s main defect, in my judg- 
ment, is his refusal to accept the full im- 
plications of the Soviet forced labor policy. 
A good rationalist, he clings to the notion 
that there must be some point to this; the 
forced labor system must serve some intel- 
ligible purpose, such as providing labor for 
the Five Year Plans. But, as Hannah Arendt 
argues so powerfully in The Origins of To- 
talitarianism, the Soviet forced labor system 
does not serve any rational purpose, any 
more than did Hitler’s massacre of the Jews. 
It is not an “economic” use of labor, and 
utilitarian theories are powerless to deal with 
it. It is rather part of the terrible drive of 
totalitarian society, the terrible affirmation 
of power which separates all mankind into 
tyrants and slaves and requires ever fresh 
supplies of slaves to maintain the “dyna- 
mism” of the tyranny. Those interested in 
exploring the ultimate implications of the 
material compiled in Mr. Herling’s excellent 
book are urged to read and ponder Miss 

Arendt’s remarkable new work. 
ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 


ie moral bases of democracy: the story 
a social and religious evangelist 


SOCIALIST’S FAITH. By Norman 
mas. New York: W. W. Norton. $4. 
here are very few men in America today 
vhom the phrase “mellow wisdom” can 
pplied more appropriately than Norman 
mas. As he has grown older, he has 
dily risen in the esteem of millions of 
ricans who have never voted for him. 
act, he has become a remarkable phe- 
enon in national life, a candidate who 
been defeated for almost every office in 
gift of the electorate and yet a leader 
‘is far more influential than most estab- 
d officeholders. 
fr. Thomas’s new book helps to make 
any he has risen in public esteem even 
eat. He has brought to political life 
“sense of moral discrimination and in- 
which is at once too exalted for 
ise and too independent for par- 
manipulation. 
ocialist’s Faith is a kind of ruminative 
of the whole world of socialism, de- 
, war, peace and religion in one 
lifetime. Better knit and better or- 


ganized than his previous books, it is more 
comprehensive in its analysis and more sus- 
tained in its interest, and it is constantly 
rewarding in its special insights. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not particularly autobiographical 
—Mr. Thomas does not like to talk about 
himself. He is at some pains to defend his 
position in opposing America’s entrance into 
World War II, but throughout these pages 
he subordinates his personal story to the 
story of socialism. 

The Thomas brand of socialism which 
emerges from this book is a pragmatic pro- 
gressivism inspired by the socialist ideal. It 
owes a debt to Karl Marx, but not an un- 
questioning allegiance. “Fortunately for me,” 
he says, “socialism and Marxism are not 
identical, and the American Socialist Party, 
while heretofore predominantly Marxist, has 
never insisted that applicants for member- 
ship should accept a detailed and infallible 
Marxist creed. . . . I went through various 
degrees of belief in Marxism. It was, how- 
ever, when I was closest to that ism—in the 

(Continued on next page) 
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Cover 


In September, along with the public 
schools, church schools will take wp again 
the endless cycle of educating our chil- 
dren, answering their questions about 
those far away places called history, 
helping them understand the wonder and 
richness of their own life and time, and 
their continuing share in the great nat- 
ural process which brings life to birth, 

rowth, and eventually death. Here, in 

the Church School of the Marin Fellow- 
ship in California, a kindergarten teacher 
explains to a little girl that the nastur- 
tium seed she is holding will someday 
grow into a flower because of its “won- 
der” part. On page 21 of this issue you 
can read more about Marin’s Church 
School. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

early nineteen thirties—that I became most 
aware of the desire that there should be a 
synthesis such as Marx did not provide be- 
tween economics, politics, and the knowl- 
edge that had been brought to us by the 
newer schools of psychology. .. . Any new 
synthesis of our knowledge and aspirations 
will owe much to Marx, but it will not be 
Marxist unless by a very loose use of the 
word.” 

Marx, Mr. Thomas points out, was mis- 
taken in his predictions about the disappear- 
ance of the economic middle. class in Eu- 
rope; and America spoiled his prophecies 
further by producing an astonishingly large 
and vigorous sociological middle class. So- 
cilaism has failed to reach power in the 
United States not only because of the elas- 
ticity of American capitalism but also be- 
cause the Republican and Democratic par- 
ties “whose power to absorb contradictory 
elements often has seemed proportional to 
their lack of principle” have managed to 
take over many of the best reforms advo- 
cated by the Socialists. Third parties in 
America have also had hard sledding be- 
cause of the bizarre alignment of regions 
and religions which puts a Protestant, con- 
servative South in league with northern 
municipal, Democratic machines that are 
predominantly Catholic. 

Reviewing the rise of socialism in Europe, 
Mr. Thomas records his unwavering oppo- 
sition to the Stalinist statism which has mis- 
used the socialist label and even distorted 
many of the teachings of Marx. But, while 
total collectivism has become total tyranny 
in Russia, the two are not necessary com- 
panions. The socialist answer of almost 
complete collectivism, Mr. Thomas believes, 
is still a sounder answer to the abuses of 
capitalism than the compromise schemes 
which are described by such phrases as 
“mixed economy” and “progressive capital- 
ism.” It still matters who owns the natural 
resources and the tools of production, and 
the democratic state is the best agent of the 


people to perform these functions. 

But Mr. Thomas is not sure in his own 
mind how complete collective ownership 
should be. He wants socialist planning and 
a socialist purpose, but he is content to let 
democracy decide on the extent of socializa- 
Hon as it goes along. His faith is in democ- 
racy as the only feasible means to accom- 
plish socialism, and without. democracy he 
will have nothing to do with any specious 
variety of alleged socialism. “What is at 
stake is man’s capacity to maintain a toler- 
able social order. If it cannot be done un- 
der democracy it cannot be done at all.” 

Perhaps the most controversial thing in 
this book is the author’s frank reiteration of 
his position in regard to American entrance 
into World War II. “TI still think,” he says, 
“that America might have kept out of war 
on terms consistent with constructive use- 
fulness to mankind and that, as a result, her 
own security and the well-being of other 
peoples might today be in less jeopardy 
than they are.” Although he supported the 
American position in the conflict, after Pearl 
Harbor made war inevitable, he repeats his 
belief that “the choice between dictators in 
Europe was not worth the blood of our 
sons,” and he reminds his readers that: “It 
is by now fairly well agreed that Roosevelt 
deliberately created a situation which made 
our involvement in war a virtual certainty 
by measures which he assured the people 
would keep them out of it.” 

In personal religion Mr. Thomas is far 
from orthodox, but he is still essentially a 
social evangelist, and the religious spirit un- 
derlies his -whole outlook on socialism. He 
believes that religion is necessary to the 
good life if it is defined in the words of an 
old professor of his as “a deep sense of 
values transcending quantitative measure- 
ment.” His political creed might well be 
summarized by the final sentence of his 
chapter on “Democracy”: “The require- 
ments for successful democracy are basically 
moral.” 

PAUL BLANSHARD 


‘All growth is a religious experience’ 


CONSIDER THE CHILDREN: HOW 
THEY GROW. By Elizabeth M. Manwell 
and Sophia L. Fahs. Revised Edition. Bos- 
ton: Beacon Press. $2.50. 

The publication of the revised edition of 
this volume, which has become a familiar 
and trustworthy guide to many liberal pa- 
rents and teachers in both church schools 
and nursery schools, is an important event. 
What the authors have done in their revi- 
sion is to interpret their material originally 
prepared for the use of churches and church 
schools for the wider use of all people who 
are interested in the growth of moral and 
spiritual values in the homes and in the 
day school. About one third of the book, 
the authors tell us in the foreword, has been 
rewritten. Certain portions present ideas 
different from those presented in the first 
edition and other portions expand upon 
other ideas. There have been some few 
omissions. It is encouraging and charac- 
teristic of the approach of these two talent- 


4 


ed women to this subject that they are 
ready and willing to describe how their 
minds have changed in the past ten years 
in the light of increasing knowledge and ex- 
perimentation in the field of child develop- 
ment. 

The theory upon which the book is based 
is the belief that: 

All growth is a religious experience. 
The bases for mental or emotional 
health, and even for religious health, 
are the same. The child’s social and 
ethical development should follow the 
same slow course of growth as his 
physical and nutritional progress re- 
quire. We believe that even his reli- 
gious faith should also grow in a simi- 
larly natural way. For religious under- 
standing we must wait with patience 
for the growth of comprehension in the 
child. . The three- and four-year-old 
needs the simplest of explanations, with 
the way left open for his own wonder- 
ings and questions. For spiritual depth 
and insight we must give the child 


“These Unitarian ministers always uj 
me — heavens, they seem to expect yot 
think for yourself!” ; 


time to mature through experienc 

for himself the delights of rich ¢ 

poignant living. To hurry past the 
ginning steps and experiences and 

to verbal acquaintance with adult r 

gious ideas and adult forms ~ 

rituals beyond the child’s grasp : 

appreciation can only confuse or mi 

rigid his thinking. Religion as a tail 

made garment will soon be outgro 
and discarded. Religion as a grow 
seed will come to its own maturit; 

The authors deal with the developm 
of children from birth through the 
five years, covering such common and 
portant experiences as the attitude of 
dren toward nature, toward religious f 
vals and observances, social contacts 
other children and with adults, tim 
crisis in the home, and death. j 

While this book is not in a strict se 
a handbook for the Martin and Judy ser 
it does set forth the theoretical founda 
upon which the Martin and Judy series 
based. 

Particularly helpful this reviewer fi 
the chapters on The Courageous Child 
The Secure Child and also the new 
cluding chapter on “Speak To Us of 
gion.” 

This is a good book for a minister to] 
in the hands of young parents who are @ 
cerned with the religious education of t 
children and dissatisfied with the meth 
and practices of traditional church s hos 
It provides a practical, sensitive and pi 
tive answer for those who are seekin 
their family life a way of bringing relig 
to the attention of their children which ¥ 
be both real and free from the forma 
which so often makes religion seem di 
and dull. 

The authors say in their foreword 
more revisions will be needed as the ye 
go by and that they hope someone \ 
write an entirely new book on this gené 
subject. They suggest that there is urg 
need to inquire into certain primary % 
natural childhood experiences, which” 
universally linked with religious belief 
which have not as yet been given 
they merit. We hope that the a 
not cease inquiring in this field, for 
findings to date are both helpful an 
pressive, and we believe that this be 
its new and revised form will be a 
portant in the thinking of liberal fa 
churches and schools as the earlier ¢ 
has been. HARRY C, M 
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scued from the mists 
(SOF MEDIEVAL LIFE AND 
UGHT. By Sir F. Maurice Powicke. 
on: Beacon Press. $3. 
ily an authority on Europe in the Mid- 
Ages could take his readers back into 
umazing insights and intrigues of those 
days with the sure touch characteristic 
lis distinguished scholar. Sir Maurice 
Jone a creditable piece of work in re- 
ing the exact aura surrounding the 
. of learning in the continental univer- 
at Bologna and Paris and at Oxford 
igland. Through the author’s practiced 
we behold the interplay of economic, 
cal and ecclesiastical forces which re- 
1 in the medieval state. His critical 
on “The Origins of France” is an his- 
and sociological study worthy of pains- 
g thought. This collection of scholarly 
s and addresses, now assembled into 
small, readable volume, brings back 
tically the prevailing mental and 
ual atmosphere and attitudes of feudal 
‘y in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
it is still true that there is no way of 
ng the future except by familiarity 
the past, thoughtful readers will dis- 
illuminating and interesting passages 
1 contribute to a better understanding 
ppreciation of today’s vexing problems. 
-a plot for a good historical novel is to 
und in the fascinating tales of shadowy 
-val personalities which Prof. Powicke 
escued from the gathering mists of 
on. PAUL HARRIS DRAKE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Wire £ LG iO N 


VERGILIUS FERM, Editor 
with 190 Collaborators 

[Hs encyclopedia of religion de- 

serves a warm welcome. It is 
blished at what, in view of its bulk 
d contents, must be regarded as a 
yst modest price. In clear print it 
braces tens of thousands of articles. 
_ the significant religions of the 
rld are included, Christian, Jewish, 
slem, Buddhist, Hindu and the rest. 
truly great achievement.” 

—N. Y. Times 
here is every prospect that this will 
a volume too frequently used to be 
ywed ever to get far out of reach.” 

—The Christian Century 


Subjects Include 


@ Religions of the World 
@ Protestant Denominations 
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@ Church History 
@ Founders of Religions 
@ Rituals and Religious 
Practices, etc. 
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The highly original Paul: his followers walk secure 


FELLOWSHIP THROUGH PAUL AND 
HIS INTERPRETERS, A _ CRITICAL 
HISTORY. By Albert Schweitzer, New 
York: Macmillan. $3.50. 


This work was first printed in a German 
edition in 1912; and was then translated 
into English and printed in England in the 
same year. And now, in 1951, we have 
the first American edition. In view of the 
great interest in Albert Schweitzer and his 
work, this newest edition of his book is of 
great value. It is translated from the Ger- 
man by W. Montgomery. Those who have 
read the author’s The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus can profitably continue that line of 
study in this work. 


For centuries before the Protestant Ref- 
ormation, the Roman Catholic Church dom- 
inated wide areas of Christian thought and 
life. But in the Reformation the Bible had 
been rediscovered and newly translated into 
the languages of Western Europe. The 
Reformers raised this question; Since we 
reject the authority of the Roman Catholic 
Church, what shall be our authority? And 
they answered the question by adopting the 
Bible as their supreme authority. 


This led to a search of the New Testa- 
ment for a systematic Christian theology. 
Could it be found in the writings of the 
great apostle Paul? It would be natural to 
look there for it. But which of the books 
of the New Testament were really written 
by Paul? And, in his writings, what was 
set forth as theology? 


In the era of the Reformation, scholars 
began the study and interpretation of Paul; 
and this research has continued down to 
the present time. Schweitzer surveys this 
movement from its beginnings down to the 
early years of the present century. The 
author of this valuable book gives the essen- 
tial ideas of scores of men who took part 
in this research, and comments upon those 
ideas. This condensed survey is of meas- 
ureless value to anyone who wants to under- 
stand this development of Christian scholar- 
ship. 

A critical study of Paul’s writings does 
not reveal anywhere an orderly statement 
of theology. It was not Paul’s prime pur- 
pose to write a theological treatise. But 
scholars have pieced together Paul’s utter- 
ances. Then they have raised the interest- 
ing question: Whence did Paul derive these 
theological ideas? Are they, at least in part, 
carried over from Judaism? Or did Paul 
develop them, in the course of years, from 
his own meditations? Or did he derive a 
great deal of his theological thought from 
his associations with the Greeks? 

Schweitzer points out that some of Paul's 
interpreters have endeavored to show that 
the sources of much of Paul’s thought were 
Greek. The author declares, after extensive 
and profound study, that “Paul’s conceptions 
are distinct from those of Greek philosophy.” 
And again he says of this problem: “The 
solution must consist in leaving out of the 
question Greek influence in every combina- 
tion.” 


The question of what Paul may have de- 
rived from Judaism is two-fold. How much 
if any, of his early scholarly studies re- 
mained with him after his conversion? And 
how much did other primitive Christian 
thinkers share with Paul their ideas, partly 
carried over from Judaism? Paul is very in- 
sistent that he did not submit to the guid- 
ance of the Apostles who were preaching 
in the name of Christ. He magnifies his 
vision of Christ in his conversion, and as- 
serts a first-hand authority to preach Christ. 
His sharp differences with the apostle Peter 
are highly significant. Paul insists that the 
Gospel is for the Gentiles as well as for the 
Jews. And he opposes vigorously the idea 
that, to enter the Christian fellowship, 
Gentiles must first be initiated into Judaism, 
as some Apostles taught. 

Paul, then, is to be credited with a high 
degree of originality in his teachings; not 
only in his theological ideas but in all that 
he says about the manner of the Christian 
life. Schweitzer says that “Judaism knew 
neither mysticism nor sacraments.” Paul 
emphasizes both. His mysticism is based 
on his illuminating experiences of fellow- 
ship with Christ. And the sacraments bring 
the believer into such fellowship. 

In the early Christian centuries the think- 
ers who wrote the creeds and developed 
that theology which was dominant long after 
their time, had little relationship with Paul. 
They looked principally to logical processes 
for the development of their ideas; but Paul 
had his highly original mystical experiences. 
Schweitzer says of Paul’s relationship with 
the leaders of this other system of thought 
that “He stands like a giant among them.” 
And he adds that “The followers of Paul, 
believing in the Spirit, walk secure and un- 
dismayed.” | HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 


Breadth of culture 

SO WE BELIEVE SO WE PRAY. By 
George Arthur Buttrick. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. $2.75. 

Written by the distinguished pastor of 
the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, this volume deserves a 
more detailed consideration than the space 
allotted to this review. 

Liberal in temper despite its fundamen- 
talist slant, it indicates not only breadth of 
culture but, regardless of its restricted hori- 
zon due to a world-view decidedly Christo- 
logical in character, it frequently reveals a 
depth of spiritual insight expressed with a 
clarity and vigor that make it one of the 
best contemporary examples of the homi- 
letic art. 

Though this reviewer finds himself un- 
able to accept Dr. Buttrick’s frame of refer- 
ence and conclusions, he suggests that this 
volume is well worthy of perusal on the 
part of avowed liberals. It presents a point 
of view with which we need to be more 
familiar and which, all too often, is sum- 
marily rejected without adequate apprecia- 
tion or understanding of the rich spiritual 
background of the orthodox tradition. 

HORACE WESTWOOD 
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The Reader's 
Bookshelf 


However much we may agree with Pro- 
fessor Crain Brinton (IDEAS AND MEN) 
that “a very large number” of us must learn 
to understand the cultures of non-Western 
people, right now it behooves us to give our 
attention to social conditions in the Far East 
which may some day overwhelm us because 
we followed the wrong “experts.” Fortu- 
nately excellent material is available. 


RED BANNERS OVER ASIA by Oh OR 
Trullinger (Beacon Press $3.) has special 
significance because the author (who writes 
under a pseudonym) served many years in 
the Far Eastern diplomatic service. “Democ- 
racy to the oriental mind, as an ethic, was 
not enough,” he tells us. “Without con- 
cepts at least as lofty as those claimed by 
Marxism, the Western Powers and _ their 
friends in Asia may as well accept defeat.” 
We cannot “stem the red tide” by contin- 
uing support of colonialism in any part of 
the Far East, and this applies specifically to 
countries where we have supplied arma- 
ments to those whom the peasants consider 


Elton =~ 
Trueblood’s 


new book 
clearly answering _ 
the challenge _ 
of Communism 


The Life We Prize 


@ This new Trueblood book is a 
bold, ringing proclamation of a way 
of life that can and must endure. 
Stalin has made clear what the Rus- 
sian way means for a world desperate 
for satisfactory and peaceful solu- 
tions. If we have a better way, do we 
know what it is? And can we tell the 
world? Here, for the average man, is 
an inspiring picture of the kind of 
life that is possible for the individual, 
for America and for the world. It is 
a book that every Trueblood “fan” 
must not miss. $2.50 
At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street New York 16 
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oppressors. The abandonment of colonial- 
ism “must be signalled by the West through 
action . . . as opposed to words ... a 
tricky task . . . . The French have no alter- 
native but to think of some way to assure 
the Viet Nam people of their good inten- 
tions; and they must think fast.” This book 
is brim full of facts and methods of meeting 
conditions that exist. One should have it at 
hand in order to get background against 
which to read news about any Far Eastern 
country. 


RED STORM OVER ASIA (Macmillan 
$5.) is Robert Payne’s latest book; one of 
several he has written, usually on China 
where he lived and taught during the war 
years and later. He is familiar with all 
Asia, its languages and literatures. The 
Western nations, he says, “did not realize 


that the war had solved no problems, and . 


that the peace would be a disaster unless 
the people of the world could be buoyed up 
by a common belief in the possibilities of 
life in human and social terms . . . . There 
is no reason to believe that the Asiatic peas- 
ants would not have accepted the leadership 


of the Western powers if it had come in , 


time.” But we “neither sympathized with 
nor attempted to understand the huge vol- 
canic forces released at the end of the 
war.” The Soviet Union “capitalized on 
Western misunderstanding. . . . 


“Blindly ... we... paid no regard to the 
revolutionary peasants who numbered 80 
per cent of the population of the East... . 
When, by a tragic misconception of Amer- 
ica’s historic role . . . the decision was made 
in Washington to arm the Kuomintang 
against the Chinese Communists, the Amer- 
ican government placed itself on the side 
which opposed the inevitable revolution and 
forfeited the hope of any alliance with the 
new revolutionary party . . . In the modern 
world, power to be effective must be armed 
with a social policy. . . . There can be no 
policy toward Asia which leaves the Asiatic 
peasant out of account.” And quoting 
Nehru: ‘Any attempt by statesmen to solve 
the problems of Asia without taking Asia 
into consideration cannot succeed.’ 


“The Americans should have recognized 
the Chinese Communist Government be- 
cause it is always reasonable to recognize 
what is there. Even if Mao Tse-tung were 
a despot—and there is considerable evidence 
to show that the majority of the Chinese 
people do not so regard him—there would be 
precedent for acknowledging him as head 
of the state, a state which numbers more 
inhabitants than any other on this earth. .. . 
The American Government, by refusing to 
allow Communist China a seat at the Secur- 
ity Council . . . had shown a remarkable 
misunderstanding of the forces in the Far 
East.” 


Finally: What do they think of us? “To 
day . . . Asiatics regard America as an 
over-rich contented country which has lost 


its youth and acquired the somnolent habits _ 


of old age. Only a progressive America can 
make contact with revolutionary Asia.” 
Stuart Chase has something ot say to us 
pertinent to this problem in his new book 
ROADS TO AGREEMENT (Harper's): 


“The prime obstacle to achieving One We 
is that there is as yet no world culture y 
which to build it. . . . Are we not all ¢ 
fident that, in the last analysis, wisdom 
virtue rest with our way of life and are 
to be found amnog the outlanders? . 
Somehow we have learn to believe in peo 
not just our people. And we need lear 
fast.” 


Those of you who are going to the 
eral Conference at Montreal in October, r 
find some ideas in this book to help i 
your own thinking in one of Dr. Mer 
Bush’s discussion groups. However, as 
techniques, I doubt if Mr. Chase offers ; 
better than you will find in the March Ch 
tian Register, which you might well 
read beforehand and take with you 
Montreal. 


William B. Greeley, Chief U. S. Fore 
following the initial conservation movem 
has given us a kind of sequel to the at 
biographical BREAKING NEW GROU! 
by the late Gifford Pinchot, published ab 
three years ago. Mr. Greeley’s be 
FORESTS AND MEN (Doubleday, ; 
presents the history of an industrial re 
tion—the evolution of the timber indu 
and forestry from a period of tremendt 
ruthless and thoughtless exploitation { 
waste, to the present development w, 
“most everything is used except the whi 
of the pines.” The author has in a way 
in his book “the whisper of the pin 
young pines taking the place of old fore 


“The long-range effect of World Wai 
will be their extension and perpe 
through better management. Every 
vance in pulping, spinning, laminating 
plasticizing wood is a gain in forestry. E 
new industry for converting wood into 
tiles, new kinds of paper, alcohol, yeas 
lamb chops (indirectly), strengthens 
business of growing trees. War-born 
and markets have given American fore 
an economic base it never had _befa 
However, although “the gap between di 
and growth of saw timber has been 1 
rowed .. . it has not yet been closed. ~ 
country can still be charged with de 
spending. Nineteen billion feet of saw 
ber in an average year are taken from 
sets.” (Query: Would the high qu 
woods of our forests survive the timber nt 
of another war?) 


“Education is the marker on every 1 
post.” Progress, but also “the ine 
conflicts between earnest reformers who | 
not wait and conservatives who hold to 
status quo.” How familiar that sound 


Both members of our family enj 
FORESTS AND MEN. We believe j¥ 
will too. } 
LILLIAN BAR 


Hatel Bellevue 
©n Beacon Fill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $4.50 
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usalem: the mother of us all 


SALEM CALLING. By Pierre Van 
zn. New York: Dial Press. $3. WHAT 
JEWS BELIEVE. By Rabbi Philip S. 
fein. New York: Farrar, Straus and 
$1.25. ‘ 
tre Van Paassen’s books are never the 
ct of a single personality but always of 
tiple creator. Whatever he writes, he 
as a speaker in many tongues; we 
him as journalist, commentator, politi- 
nalyst, novelist, and as a fearless 
et, i.e. as a voice of what is most 
ngful and compelling to human con- 
e. He is all of these in his latest book, 
lem Calling. 
s may not be his greatest, nor even 
t his greatest books, but it is a power- 
d eloquent book into which the author 
yured his passionate devotion to peace 
astice; it is a book every chapter of 
radiates inspired historical and 
al insight and whose indictments blaze 
ierce indignation against the forces of 
sss and evil that are so apparently 
1 today. The book soars to poetic 
s in the dramatic Midrash of the clos- 
apter in which “A Woman Speaks for 
lem” and in the final free-verse lines 
d “Peace.” 


not Jerusalem the mother of us all?” . 


Jan Paassen, and his answer is con- 
in six discerning and prophetic chap- 
1 which he traces the history of the 
City down to this day, utilizing the 
al significance of the city through the 
o high-light the present confused and 
r international scene whose demonic 
_ he believes, can be exorcised only as 
eturn to those moral and religious 
for which Jerusalem remains the most 
nt symbol, the undying inspiration, 
he challenging in hoc signo vinces. 
book has been called “a collection of 
is,” and it is that in a significant sense; 
collection of homilies in and through 
a penetrating and prophetic mind re- 
the present chaotic world scene sub 
aeternitatis and appeals to man’s 
ence and reason to recognize in Jeru- 
the living voice, vibrant with the 
of a new resurrection, calling to both 
id non-Jew to return to the sanity of 
the Old and New Covenant, the 
f Moses, and the gospel of Jesus. “Will 
ans,” asks Van Paassen, “refuse to 
under the tree of Judaism when it 
; again? Jesus, I think, would not 
vanted to be anywhere else.” 
bi Philip S. Bernstein’s delightfully 
1 and beautifully illustrated booklet 
y one hundred pages represents an 
ion of his widely read and deservedly 
ded article which appeared in Life 
ine last year. 

author takes his cue from a nine- 
century German rabbi, who said that 
atechism of the Jew is his calendar,” 
scusses the basic teachings of Judaism 
rence to the religious festivals of the 
-year. Beginning with Rosh Hash- 

New Year) and ending with 
s, we read how in the rites, customs 


.. ‘ : 
- 


and unchanging teachings emphasized in 
these and the intervening festivals, one may 
trace the substantial content and meaning of 
that religious culture which through the 
ages and down to this day under the inspira- 
tion of Moses, the prophets, and the rabbis 
has molded Jewish character and life and, 
with the revival of the Jewish State of Israel, 
has added authority and vitality to its mes- 
sage and appeal. 

This reviewer knows of no other book of 
this dimension that he would so enthusiasti- 
cally endorse to Christian church-schools 
for a course in the meaning and message of 
Judaism. He hopes that it may become as 
popular among Unitarians as it is bound to 
be among their Jewish neighbors. 

KARL M. CHWOROWSKY 


Glimpses at celebrities 
A BIOGRAPHER’S NOTE BOOK. By 
Hector Bolitho. New York: Macmillan. $3.50. 

For those who seek relief from the dis- 
turbing questions of our day, here is a haven 
of refuge within the private lives and self- 
centered thoughts of a number of minor 
sovereigns and celebrities of past and recent 
years. 

By means of recently discovered letters 
and his own gift of graphic writing, Mr. 
Bolitho has been able to give us a vivid pic- 
ture of his celebrated characters—especially 
of the loved Queen Marie of Roumania who, 
writing to the young American she never 


a masterful appraisal! 


Christianity 


and the religions of the world 
by Albert Schweitzer 


met, “poured out her thoughts and loneliness 
with emotion and frankness which are 
astonishing in one whose life was hedged in 
by the duties of monarchy.” By new evi- 
dence also, the author. repudiates certain 
charges made against the Duchess Louise, 
the Prince Consort’s mother, and reveals 
her as “an attractive and lonely women shar- 
ing the smug life of a minor early 19th 
Century German court.” 


Mr. Bolitho spent months in the palace of 
King Abdullah in Amman, where, as the 
only Briton in the palace he said “he was 
exiled in an entirely Arab world.” But he 
liked it and writes a good story of the then 
Amir and of his father King Hussein. So 
also in letters by Dean Stanley of Westmins- 
ter a vivid picture is given us of young Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales, as he went to “see 
the sights” of Egypt and Palestine. 


The Seven Quaker women with their 
connection with the iron industry in Eng- 
land, and flair for preaching, are discussed 
with equal frankness and self revelation. 
The book closes with the chapter on Mow- 
bray Morris, who in his letters confessed he 
did not like George Eliot, spoke of Disraeli 
as writing “detestably vulgar trash,” of 
Longfellow’s last poems as “mighty poor 
stuff,” and of Tennyson’s volume containing 
“The Promise of May,” “Sixty Years after,” 


etc., as “a disgraceful thing — almost a na- 


tional disgrace, coming from the Poet 
Laureate.” The book is interesting reading 
and will be enjoyed by all who like to 
glimpse human nature behind the barriers 
of celebrity. OSCAR B, HAWES 


At long last, an American edition of these famous lec- 
tures, first delivered at Selby Oaks Colleges, Birmingham, 
in 1922 and translated sentence by sentence as the author 
spoke. Here Doctor Schweitzer trains his brilliant mind 
on the claims of Christianity to be the deepest expression 
of the religious mind and shows that it alone explains how 
man is both of the world and of God. Turning first to 
early Christanity, he describes its unique sense of brother- 
hood and striving. Next he examines other world-religions 
—Brahmanism, Buddhism, Hinduism, and Confucianism 
—which strive for an ethic but “in the end sink back 


exhausted.” 


Eloquently yet simply written, this book reflects the 
profund humility and dynamic faith of its author. It will 
be a welcome addition to the bookshelves of Schweitzer 
devotees and readers of religious thought everywhere. 


$1.50 at your bookstore 


Macmillan 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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Sources of the Hitler plague 


HOSTAGES OF CIVILIZATION. By Eva 
G. Reichmann. Boston: Beacon Press. $8. 


On July 18, 1950, unEsco issued a “State- 
ment on Race,” which by its invitation had 
been prepared by ten scientists from five 
continents. Along with the “Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights,” adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
on December 10, 1948, this “Statement on 
Race” provides the constitutional and scien- 
tific basis for acceptance in the modern 
world of the New Testament assertion that 
God “hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.” The “Statement” referred to has 
the following opening sentence: “Scientists 
have reached the general agreement in rec- 
ognizing that mankind is one: that all men 
belong to the same species, Homo sapiens.” 
The following sentence is found in the 
closing paragraph: “Biological studies lend 
support to the ethic of universal brother- 

hood; for man is born with drives for co- 


operation, and unless these drives are satis- 
fied man and nations alike fall ill.” 

If the facts and the philosophy asserted 
by these two basic United Nations docu- 
ments are true, why do we have social ten- 
sions? The book here reviewed is a case 
study providing a partial answer to that 
question. This book is a study of the causes 
of anti-Semitism in Germany. It admirably 
illustrates the form of approach that must 
be made to special cases if the general phi- 
losophy of brotherhood is to be understood 
and applied. This work will almost surely 
win the approval of all trained scholars so 
far as sincere objectivity and documentation 
are concerned. The form of presentation 
from beginning to end is clear and attrac- 
tive. It would seem that no one should 
undertake to evaluate the conclusions reach- 
ed without a thoroughness of investigation 
equalling ‘that of the author. It would also 
seem that no serious student of social ten- 
sions should neglect to read this book. 

PAYSON MILLER 


Daughter of Bapu 


GANDHIS LETTERS TO A DISCIPLE. 
With an introduction by John Haynes 
Holmes. New York: Harpers. $2.50 

Beginning in 1925 and continuing until 
a few days before his assassination in 1948, 
Mahatma Gandhi wrote on the average 
of twice a month to a disciple. Who was 
this person who siphoned so much of 
Gandhi’s time and energy when he was 
directing the non-violent resistence of a 
subcontinent against the British Empire? 
None other than an English Admiral’s 
daughter, Madeleine Slade. 

At the age of 32, Miss Slade read Romain 
Rolland’s famous biography of Ghandi. 
_ Later she reflected, “From that moment I 
knew that my life was dedicated to Bapu” 
—the latter an intimate designation for 
Gandhi meaning “father.” For a year 
Madeleine Slade prepared for discipleship 
by becoming a vegetarian, learning spinning 
and Urdu, and even practicing the art of 
sitting cross-legged on the floor. In Novem- 
ber, 1925, she reached Gandhi’s Sabarmati 
Ashram. She fell on her knees at Gandhi's 
feet and he said, “You shall be my daugh- 
ter.” Renamed Mira behn by Gandhi, she 
has had one of the great experiences of 
modern times, 

Gandhi had work for Mira to do and, in 
any case, did not want her to be too at- 
tached to him. In the many periods of 
their separation, the long correspondence 
arose. Gandhi wrote Mira of his weight, 
more than once scribbled, “I have just 
broken the fast.” Gandhi consoled Mira 
when she was in prison for helping the 
Indian Nationalist cause and he reminded 
her that it is “no joke to be my daughter.” 
He consoled Mira on the 
mother, writing, “Let this death of one 
whom you loved so, be a means of enrich- 
ing your faith in the future and in the 
oneness of all life. If this oneness was not 
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death of her 


a fact we would not have been blessed with 
the capacity to forget the death of dearest 
ones. 

These messages were written by Gandhi 
from trains, from jail, in sickness, during 
fasts; many were written by his own hands, 
although some were dictated “unrevised.” 
There are postcards, telegrams, a few 
cables, but most are three—or four—para- 
graph letters. For many years Gandhi 
liked to retire around nine in the evening 
and arise at three in the morning for morn- 
ing prayers, and to start the day. Once 
from prison he wrote Mira, “I would not 
write .to you during what you may call 
office hours. 
such others in the early morning.” 
was written at 3:15 a.m. 


These letters of Gandhi to Mira, as John 
Haynes Holmes says in his significant, 
splendid introduction, are not great litera- 
ture. For all his genius, Gandhi was not 
an eloquent writer—in English or appar- 
ently in other languages. These letters 
reveal, however a new dimension in Gandhi’s 
life—one of tender solicitude toward a 
disciple. Yet Gandhi, for all his spiritual- 
ity, was a practical man.- He told “Chi. 
Mira” how to keep accounts, what to eat, 
how even to sleep without breathing 
through the mouth. 


This collection is perhaps not. the best 
introduction to Ghandi—but what existing 
volume is? Gandhi was so versatile ‘and 
prolific that one might profitably delve into 
any of his writings. In this volume, one 
quickly perceives, beyond the minutae, a 
sweet yet practical saintliness possessed by 
few men in all history, certainly none other 
in our times. Gandhi was doubly great 
for, as he wrote Mira, he wanted no wor- 
shipers. Only those who worked out his 
ideals and practiced them to greater per- 
fection than he would be his heirs. 

: HOMER A. JACK 


That 


- significances 


I love to write this letter and © 


Gods of the world 


FUNK & WAGNALLS STANDARD DI 
TIONARY OF FOLKLORE, MYTHOLO‘ 
AND LEGEND. Edited by Maria Leach 
vols. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $. 

This work is a rich and wonderful tre 
ure. It is impossible to read here even 
random without beginning to express sup 
latives. One lifetime seems too short 
space in which to dig out half the wea 
in this seemingly inexhaustible storehou 
Of particular interest to Unitarian read 
will be the 100 or more entries from the 
defatigable pen of Charles Francis Potte 
particularly his amazing article on riddl 

Editor Maria Leach puts the whole pt 
ect in a nutshell in her Preface: “Here | 
gathered together a representative sampli 
of the gods of the world, the folk here 
culture heroes, tricksters, and numbski 

. . of the folklore of animals, birds, plat 
insects, stones, gems, minerals, stars . 
dances, ballads, folks songs . . . festiv 
and rituals . . . food customs and th 
games and childre 
rhymes, riddles, tongue twisters . . . div 
ers and ‘lookmen,’ witches, witcher: 
omens, magic charms and spells . . . sup 
natural impregnation . . . and the sup 
natural beings of folk belief and story, st 
as demons, ogres, fairies, and ‘little peop 
guardian _ spirits, werewolves, vampil 
zombies . . . Here are the kings asleep 
the mountain, the belief in the hero, 
savior, who will come again, and some hn 
dred other instances of the inextinguisha 
hope that all that is wrong in the world « 
somehow be put right... .” 

No person with the slightest interest 
comparative mythology can possibly 
wrong in buying this highly readable we 

E. 
Disjointed, didactic 
THREE TO GET MARRIED. By Fultor 
Sheen. New York: Appleton-Century-Cro 
3. 
: God is the third party to the marri 
equation in Fulton J. Sheen’s book Th: 
To Get Married which has crept up it 
the best seller list. Why, I cannot imagi: 
Advertised as “an inspiring guide to L« 
and Marriage” the book is neither a gu 
nor inspiration. Nor does it possess liter: 
merit to compensate for lack of substan 
The disjointed, didactic style lacks 1 
warmth necessary to so intimate a subje 
The author’s profession need not be a b 
rier to such understanding. There ; 
many examples of unmarried individu 
who possess the insight adequate to w: 
ing and counselling creatively in the m 
riage field. It remains for someone else 
write adequately about the larger aims 
the marriage institution which I presu 
is the intended goal of this book. 


HOWARD G. MATS 


Forget it 
START WHERE YOU ARE. By Arnold 
Lowe. New York: Harpers. $2. 

These twenty-three sermons have v 
little of a social-religious approach and | 
not allied to world problems. They tr 
personal problems from an antiquated, 
thodox point of view. Little interest 
Unitarians. ARTHUR Hi 


" 


HE HISTORY OF NATURE. By C. F. 
n Weizsacker. Chicago: University of 
mS Press. $3 
This is another of those books, so common 
y, written by an eminent scientist for the 
se of throwing his authority behind 
igion and a humanitarian ethic, lest ruth- 
political power, allied with a predatory 
tionalism in the service of a totalitarian 
logy (originally Nazism, in this case) 
ould use the discoveries of science to en- 
ave/destroy mankind. The author is a dis- 
aguished biologist with, apparently, a 
hristian religious experience who believes 
at if, by God’s grace, mankind, having 
Bctical free-will, can direct its morally 
vutral animal instincts into the “goodness 
insight” which produces Christian love, 
se discords that rationalism and science 
Ep “knowledge power”) have pro- 
aced (e. g. war) would be resolved into 
mpathy, unity and peace: “The true Chris- 
am, as an I faces the thou freely . . . he 
es his fellow and in this seeing freedom 
ves him.” 
‘These philosophico-theological conclusions 
e stated chiefly in the last chapter of the 
k, “Man’s Inner History.” In the Intro- 
ction, the author argues that “specialized 
lence is powerless to give us a world view 
t could sustain us in the confusion of our 
istence . . . so we are longing for synthesis, 
arching for the vantage point from which 
‘gain perspective.” This perspective-syn- 
is is adroitly piloted by an obviously ten- 
tious “logical” method. 
‘Much interesting and, in all probability, 
*pendable, though rather haphazard, scien- 
ic data are presented, interspersed with 
hly theoretical discussions of time, space, 
story, pagan mythology, free will, etc., with 
e Second Law of Thermodynamics (why 
ves he always capitalize these words?) pop- 
mg up every now and then and the dear old 
ity tale of Adam and Eve given as much 
edence, apparently, as the calculations on 
e diameter of the earth or the mating in- 
mets of geese. Indeed, it is rather sur- 
ising that Dr. Weizsacker seems to accept 
e unverifiable theory that primitive myths 
© ciphers of eternal truths. But the whole 
ok is an amazing pot-pourri of: (a) 
rious biological-geological data that are not 
very novel to those who have read Ed- 
agton, Jeans, Crompton et id omne genus; 
+) of more or less accurate ethical analyses 
sp that of contemporary “nihilism”); (c) 
sententious but often dubious dicta— 
1odern man thinks he can breathe freely 
if his conquest of the world is no longer 
ered by insurmountable limitations to his 
wledge and power” —ergo the “myth” of 
2 infinity of the world; of abrupt interpola- 
ms of vague, undefined terms such as 
lod,” “grace,” “Christian ethics,” “reli- 
B, etc. 
ich patent unwillingness or inability to 
i istent, consecutive, logical and exact 
ay be due, however, to certain subjective 
@-possessions of the author, such as: “To 
k of religion is more difficult than to talk 
thing else in human life... . how can 
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EEN potpourri of theologized science 


we hope to resolve into concepts of thought 
the very things on which our existence and 
our thoughts depend? Men who knew (sic) 
what God is, also knew that of God one can 
only speak with fear and trembling . . . 
those not committed in faith may be able 
to see the world of religion from the outside, 


as an object; but its inwardness will, as a- 


rule, remain totally unknown to them.” 

Such an arbitrary saltation in the course 
and method of what began as a scientific 
investigation—it is the old Thomist strategem 
of escaping from reason’s realm into faith’s— 
explains, perhaps, the author’s lapses into ir- 
relevancy earlier. It also explains why the 
reviewer finds this book of theologized 
science as unsatisfactory as most of the 
others of its kind. All their authors pile 
pelions of billions of light years on Ossas of 
geologic ages as if to stultify the layman into 
abject gullibility. After depicting immeasur- 
able aeons and illimitable distances and in- 
conceivably complex processes of evolution, 
where all is silent, impersonal, a-moral, they 
suddenly bow in an anthropomorphic deity 
with a Moral Law and Gospel Ethic and in- 
sist that you say “Credo” to them if you 
would save civilization and your own soul. If 
you protest that questions in the field of reli- 
gion should be, indeed have been, studied 
with the same scientific precision of defini- 
tion and fact-finding as those in astrophysics, 
geology, biology you are told that just such 
rationalism, liberalism and humanism as 
yours are responsible for the mess the world 
is in—regardless of the impregnable fact that 
for the past millenium at least Europe has 
been dominated and tutored by Christian 
state churches “committed in faith” (what 
about action?) to the very beliefs they now 
advocate as a panacea! 

Yet the prime allegiance of science is 
usually understood to be the quest of truth 
by truthful methods! or reality by honest, 
candid search for facts, even facts about fic- 
tion, though it be hallowed fiction such as 
the Timaeus or Seneca’s Quaestiones Nat- 
urales or the Gospel of John of the Donation 
of Constantine or the liquefaction of the 
blood of St. Januarius. Is it quite honest, 
therefore, to employ a high reputation in 
science in constructing a “synthesis perspec- 
tive” that quietly drops the scientific method 
at the church door? Dr. Weizsacker’s plea 
for a humanitarian ethic in place of “nihil- 
ism” is wholly laudable; but his method of 
validating it as supreme, cosmic truth is 
neither scientific nor convincing. Perhaps this 
is the doom of all naturalistic theology and 
ethics, whether Platonist, Brahmin or Neo- 
Thomist. A humanitarian ethic is right and 
wise but its rationale can never be other than 
imaginatively monistic. 

Otherwise the book is for the most part a 
valuable and lucidly presented compendium 
of recent calculations and theories of natural 
science, interspersed with many sage philo- 
sophical insights and ethical caveats anent 
modern social evils, though it is odd that 
the profits of robbery and slavery are over- 
looked as motivations of man’s inhuman- 
ity to man. CHARLES H, LYTTLE 


“Of course I’m going to the Conference in 
Montreal —I just bought three darling 
new hats.” 


Champion agnostic 

THE LETTERS OF ROBERT G. INGER- 
SOLL. By Eva Ingersoll Wakefield. New 
York: The Philosophical Library. $7.50. 

After reading these hitherto unpublished 
letters of Robert G. Ingersoll, this reviewer 
couldn’t help wondering whether or not we 
have in America as forceful, courageous and 
competent a defender of the agnostic posi- 
tion in religion as Ingersoll was in his time? 
Indeed, one wonders whether or not people 
take as keen an interest in the fundamentals 
of religious belief as was true in the 1860's 
and 1870’s. And if such a doughty defender 
of the agnostic position appeared on the 
scene today how long would it be before 
he would be silenced? Whatever may be 
the truth, these letters make it very clear 
that Mr. Ingersoll certainly was a great bene- 
factor of the religious life of this country in 
challenging the irrational, the super-natural 
and the dogmatic element in organized 
religion. 

Mrs. Wakefield, the granddaughter of 
Robert G. Ingersoll has done a most excel- 
lent job in assembling this material and 
presenting it in a very useable form. The 
biographical material is especially valuable, 
and the interpretive notes or chapters be- 
tween each section provides the reader with 
a perspective that makes the reading of the 
letters doubly interesting. In these letters 
we have “Colonel Ingersoll” speaking for 
himself and this is good. No matter how 
competent and impartial a biographer may 
be he cannot escape interpreting his material 
in the light of his own thought and feel- 
ings. 

While Mr. Ingersoll became a national 
figure because of his agnostic position, the 
fact is he was more than a challenger of 
the irrational and the supernatural in reli- 
gion. He was, of course, an extraordinarily 
competent lawyer, an astute politican and 
statesman, a penetrating critic and great 
lover of the arts. And most of all a true 
husband and father. His life was a splendid 
verification of his naturalist religious out- 
look, as these letters and the editors inter- 
pretative material amply demonstrate. 

KENNETH C. WALKER 
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OPEN FORUM 


MacArthur ‘threatens Democratic stranglehold 
on Government’: a reply to Shute editorial 


To Register Readers: 


The June issue of the Register contains 
an editorial, “In a Democracy—Civil or 
Military Authority?” In my opinion the 
whole editorial represents a parroting of 
the present Administration in Washing- 
ton. There is little evidence of reference 
to basic principles, without which any 
argument must, of necessity, lead to gross 
errors, 

Any person joining the military forces 
of the United States swears an oath to 
defend the United States and uphold the 
Constitution thereof. This oath is basic 
to any discussion of questions of dis- 
cipline. So, also, are the contents of the 
Constitution and of the Declaration of 
Independence. The oath does not state, 
as the Administration, and Generals 
Bradley and Marshall in direct testimony 
have assured us, that loyalty is to the 
President and to the Democratic party. 
As a corellary to this oath, whenever it 
shall appear to an officer, more _partic- 
ularly one of high rank and wide experi- 
ence, that the policies of the Administra- 
tion are grossly inadequate, for assuring 
the safety and security of his country, it 
is his duty under his oath, and as an 
American citizen believing in the prin- 
ciples of our government, to carry his 
objections to the people even though his 
own career may be threatened with ruin- 
ation. Our country can be operated suc- 
cessfully only when the citizens are ade- 
quately informed. The right to freedom 
of speech, provided in such speech secu’ 
rity is adequately protected, cannot be 
subject to a discipline presumably estab- 
lished to assure the security of these 
United States. To close discussion of 
military affairs to the most qualified per- 
sons is the best act of prostitution of 
discipline . . . and violates the principles 
of our government, deprives the citizens 
of adequate information to which they 
are entitled, and endangers the security 
of the country. In case certain persons 
do not wish to believe it, military men 
by and large are patriotic Americans, 
and desire to safeguard their country and 
its principles. 

Apparently Mr. Shute has forgotten the 
history of his country in a number of 
respects. The first president held a 
civilian office but had been a very suc- 
cessful general. Another president, 
Theodore Roosevelt, had been a military 
commander, and through his full appre- 
ciation of basic principles of military 
power, he was able to avoid war on 
some three occasions while maintaining 
the influence and interests of these 
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United States. Under two civilian presi- 
dents with no experience in the art of 
war, this country was led into two of 
the greatest of wars to our heavy cost, 
in both cases on unfavorable terms. With 
regard to the attitude of MacArthur on 
discipline, it is well known that when 
General William Mitchell was  court- 
marshalled, MacArthur, knowing the true 
basis of freedom of speech, and appre- 
ciating the duty of an officer to declare 
publicly that which the public should 
know, was the one officer voting for ac- 
quittal; this should be sufficient answer 
to the very unwarranted statement by 
Mr. Shute with regard to what action 
might be expected of MacArthur to those 
below him. 

The statement in the editorial: “Let 
us momentarily assume that top policy 
makers have made errors... .” is a gross 
understatement . . . . The rest of the 
paragraph shows that Mr. Shute should 
never be permitted to write on questions 
of government, for he has not the slight- 
est conception of the principles of Amer- 
icanism or of government. Before we 
can have civilian change in administra- 
tions, we must have adequate facts for 
the people, a thing Mr. Shute and the 
present Administration do not want. Be- 
sides, he says the civilian authority 
should govern, yet one, General Mar- 
shall, has been associated with a long 
list of the worst of policies which he 
has either initiated or along with which 
he has gone unprotesting, and has a very 
unfavorable record of permitting us to 
get into a two front second World War 
on the most unfavorable of terms, after 
depriving General MacArthur and the 
Pacific command of the airpower support 
for which they asked, for which General 
Mitchell risked his career. As for intelli- 
gently laying plans for meeting opposi- 


— 

“Boy, it’s going to be hard to adjust back 

to a ministerial salary after getting a 
boilermaker’s pay all summer.” 


tion in every quarter of the globe, 
Shute is indeed optimistic. Who was 
who so carried on foreign policy so th 
a Marshall Plan became necessary, to o 
very great cost,—a commencement 
World War III in Korea, and the virtt 
destruction of Chinese resistarice to co. 
munism? General Marshall, a milita 
man who has the worst record in o 
history, against whom General Mz 
Arthur at long last saw fit to protest, 
back of all of them. General Bradley 
the man responsible for the Battle of t 
Bulge, the man who could not admit 
had made several’ gross errors in tk 
campaign that even a civilian like mys 
could see at the time, and who said > 
would do the same thing over aga 
These are the men who wish to silen 
a first rate general whose criticisms a 
dangerous to their careers and tenu 
in office, and might threaten the Der 
cratic stranglehold on government. 


I trust that I do not soon have to re 
in The Christian Register such ill-cc 
ceived editorials as that of Mr. Shute. 


EDWARD ADAMS RICHARDSO 
Bethlehem, I 


Vitamins of greatness 
To Register Readers: 


Last fall our minister said to us in | 
challenge for the year’s work ahead, “TI 
is what I ask of you; as for myself, I ask h 
I can stretch myself more, and the ansy 
is—I must.” Such a remark feeds to 
human beings the tonic containing the vi 
mins of greatness. 


Nations honor as heroes the sons w 
impel their countrymen forward to victor 
with words of this stature. In London ev 
year on Trafalgar Day, Englishmen set 1 
air reverberating with Nelson’s time-hono1 
signal to his fleet, “England expects ev 
man to do his duty.” And because Nels 
lived that.way himself, weaving his own i 
mortality by using the power in him to 
spire through personal courage and coi 
dence, England itself has kept alive Nelso 
deathless influence. 


So it is in every religious denominat 
that there are churches, temples, cathedi 
and synagogues which — like a nation — 
endowed with pacemakers who set the p 
terns for reflecting the power and the gl 
of God. If your church has a minister wh 
soul and body and mind are flung into liv. 
a life that is so clearly dedicated to 
mission that every man, woman and ck 
of you can feel it, then your church will 
turn reflect such an influence. . . . 


Such a seed-bed for the nurture of hun 
greatness is not necessarily a big church 
a little church, a country church or a ¢ 
church; rather it is any church which se 
after the impulse to progress that is 
herent in its minister's words. ... | 
people of a church like sons of a nati 
thrive as they strive... . 


bene B. ay Bos 


o arrogance involved 

. Register Readers: 

‘Mr. Andrew Green's letter in the April 
egister seems to me to misinterpret the 
weaning of freedom of belief. I am not 
umiliar with the details of the situation in 
ither church mentioned by him, so my re- 
larks are based only on the information 
iven in Mr. Green’s letter. From his letter, 
gather that two congregations have refused 
» admit negroes as members — their color 
eing, apparently, the only test applied — 
nd that the Unitarian Ministers’ Association 
1en refused to recommend either congrega- 
on to its members. 

‘It has been my belief (otherwise I would 
ot be a Unitarian) that our fellowship is 
den to all people of good will and respon- 
ble behavior who believe in the worth of 
dividual persons, in the democratic proc- 
ss, and in the use of scientific method for 
ve moral and physical well-being of man. 
"a congregation chooses to exclude certain 
ersons on irrelevant grounds such as the 
slor of their skins, then it would seem that 
le congregation has abdicated from Uni- 
rian principles. It does not seem to me 
markable that a Unitarian minister, or 
sociation of ministers, should then decide 
lat such congregations cannot usefully be 
tved by Unitarian ministers. 
Further, I do not see why “racial equality” 
jould need to be spelled gut in any Uni- 
rian statement of belief, since surely it is 
nplicit in our profession of respect for the 
dividual member of the human race. I 
mnot see where any “arrogance” is in- 
ved when a minister requires that the 
mgregation he serves shall behave with a 
ecent respect for civilized behavior. Not 
| require it would be to acquiesce spine- 
ssly in an “anything goes” policy. Does 
ot the freedom from “creedalism” for which 
fr. Green pleads, at least as applied to the 
tuations cited in his letter, mean freedom 
} believe in another creed, the peculiarly 
angerous creed: “for whites only”? 

No, I do not believe in “complete freedom 
t belief,” any more than I believe in com- 
lete freedom of action. Particularly not 
hen such “freedom” results in the bolster- 
ig of discredited and damaging antagon- 
ms which are especially unsavory when 
yuntenanced by an association allegedly 
edicated to the religion of humanity. 

F ELFREIDA HARTT, Albany, N. Y. 


<j 


0. U. 


Register Readers: 

redit should be given to Rev. Vivian T. 
pmeroy for the invocation [used in the 
jaca “Art and Religion Sunday”) quoted 
‘Unitarian Horizons” in the May Christian 


ister. 
With the exception of two added sen- 
ees, one change of phrase, the addition 
spring” in the first sentence and substi- 
on of “beauty” for “sweetness” in the 
, it is substantially the same as “The 
ing” in Heart’s Desire: A Book of Prayers, 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, published by Com- 
fee on Post Office Mission, General 
mce, some years ago. 

“AMY E. SCHWAMB, Chairman Extension, 
Arlington, Mass. General Alliance 


the premiership of Stanley Baldwin. 


‘open forum 


Footnote to League of Nations history 


To Register Readers: 


I find my name mentioned in a letter from 
L. W. Barbour of Oakland, California, in the 
June issue, and I would like to make a few 
statements with regard to Senator Lodge, 
whom I knew from the time I was five years 
old to the time he died and from whom I 
received a letter the very week he died. 

Colonel House of Texas was a neighbor of 
ours in the summer at Beverly Farms, and 
at a stag dinner at his house he made the 
statement that Senator Frank Kellogg (after- 
wards Secretary of State and an ardent Re- 
publican supporter of the wish that we join 
the League of Nations) came to him in the 
early summer of 1919 and told him that he 
had the votes and would he go with him to 
help him persuade the President to accept 
the amendments which were necessary in 
order to get the needful two-thirds majority 
in the Senate. Colonel House said he would 
most gladly go with him if it would be any 
help but that he was persona non grata to 
the President and it would be a better 
chance to go without him. After the dinner 
he was asked by one of the party why he 
was persona non grata with President Wil- 
son, to which he answered “I do not know.” 

Personally I think Wilson was absolutely 
right for I surmise that one of the amend- 


ments would have been the omission of the 


10th clause, without which the League of 
Nations had no teeth. Lodge’s objection to 
the covenant of the League of Nations rested 
on the Constitution of the United States 
which provided that a declaration of war 
could only be issued by Congress; however, 
war is usually begun before the declaration 
issues. Wilson’s reply was that certainly we 
would not make war without the vote of the 
Congress, to which Lodge replied that in his 
judgment if we made a promise which we 
did not intend to keep he thought it would 
be more likely to cause war and other un- 
pleasant consequences than to prevent it. 
Incidentally, in his youth Senator Lodge was 
very favorable to the idea of a League of 
Nations, but he made considerable study of 
the details and the more he studied it the 
more difficulties he found in the way. 

I think the statement of Mrs. Barbour’s 
letter implying that I wanted to clear the 


name of Henry Cabot Lodge of the stain of. 


having killed the League of Nations is mis- 
leading, first because I think it was a very 
meritorious act for him to be unwilling that 
the United States should enter upon an 
agreement that was against the Constitution 
of the United States, and secondly, because 
he did not kill the League of Nations—at least 
there are not many people who discovered 
that the League of Nations was dead until 
a much later date, when the question of 
whether or not any nation would be bound 
by clause 10 came before the Assembly at 
a time when there were 36 members in the 
League. They voted 35 to 1 that it would 
not bind the signatories to it and this was 
further demonstrated by history when Ger- 
many and Italy refused to be bound aes 

e 
one nation that voted that clause 10 would 


bind its signatories was Persia. I will be 
glad to know what Mrs. Barbour thinks of 
the present attitude of the Persian govern- 
ment with regard to the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company. 

The only person that I ever heard blame 
President Wilson for not accepting Senator 
Kellogg’s offer to put the League of Nations 
through the Senate was Professor Wam- 
baugh, an international lawyer and an ardent 
advocate of our accepting the League of 
Nations. 

GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston 


Slavery, unless— 


To Register Readers: 

Because of the similarity between the 
principles and the objectives of the Unitarian 
and the Cooperative movements I feel sure 
there are many Unitarian cooperators and 
at least some Unitarian churches undertak- 
ing social action projects in the field of Co- 
operation. 


Only Unitarians and Cooperators seem to 
see clearly that as the great issue of our time 
is the right of the individual to self deter- 
mination, the way to preserve that right is 
to exercise it, taking responsibility for our 
own religious and economic lives. If some 
Unitarians imagine it easier to do one’s own 
thinking about religion than about eco- 
nomics, I would question both the sincerity 
of their devotion to intellectual freedom and 
the validity of their thinking in religious 
matters. 

In the war being waged to determine 
whether the world shall be ruled by govern- 
ment dictatorship or by giant industrial and 
financial corporations, the individual faces 
slavery whichever side conquers. Coopera- 
tion offers a means by which we may pre- 
serve our freedom and sap the power of 
both adversaries bringing an end to their 
struggle for dominion over our minds and 
bodies. 

Cooperators insist on the sancitity of the 
individual human personality, on the right 
of the individual to do his own thinking in 
all matters and to have his thought ac- 
corded equal weight and respect with that 
of other individuals regardless of wealth, 
race, religion or politics. These principles 
stand in desperate peril today and it is 
urgent that those working to defend them, 
in whatever fields, should join forces. 

MAUD GODFREY, Hamilton, Ontario 


No pink elephants 
To Register Readers: 

It was fun to read Bill Lovely’s enter- 
taining epistle about bearded ladies, lovers, 
and gods. Doubtless, it is imaginatively 
and creatively poetic to speculate on these 
matters. It is also rewarding, on occasion, 
to think about and perhaps to see pink 
elephants. That in itself, however, is little 
proof or even indication that such a breed 
exists! 

KURT L, HANSLOWE, Boston 


ll 


open forum 


‘Liberalist rot’—language of the new age 


To Register Readers: 

Mr. F. Elton Crowson’s letter in the May 
issue is typical of the confused thinking still 
being done on the problem of race. “Ethni- 
cally,” he states, “the black and the yellow 
races are no closer together than is the white 
to either.” He states further that color is 
only one distinguishing feature .. . that 
there is also “hair structure, lips, a host of 
other physical and psychological character- 
istics” to be considered. 

May I be the first to plead guilty of being 
“obsessed” with what Mr. Crowson terms 
liberalist rot?” First of all, while the 
“colored” races are “no closer together than 
the white to either,” neither are they any 
further apart than the white race is from 
them. 

Secondly, the differences between the 
races which he cited are of far less import- 
ance than the similarities between them. 
Furthermore, there are greater differences 
within the various ethnic groups than be- 
tween themselves and other groups. 

I would like to know just what the 
“psychological characteristics” are Mr. 
Crowson is referring to as being important 


enough to constitute any real differences 
between races. Surely he isn’t clinging to 
the old superstition of I. Q. 

Ordinarily, I would let a letter like that 
go by as being the thoughts of an unedu- 
cated and confused person, but Mr. Crow- 
son clothes his fallacies with a certain atti- 
tude which, to ignorant persons, might 
appear “scientific.” I felt the urge to cor- 
rect his misconception because he is so 
didactic about them. 

You can’t dignify intolerance and racism 
simply by the expedient of baptising them 
with a psuedo-scientific attitude. 

As a member of a newly organized Chan- 
ning Club, I think I can report that, my 
generation is getting a better opportunity to 
learn the facts about race. And perhaps 
by the time our children are grown Mr. 
Crowson’s anachronisms will be viewed in 
much the same light as we look at slavery 
and colonialism today. 

That “liberalist rot,” Mr. Crowson, is the 
language of the new age. . . better become 
conversant with it, or you will be left 
behind with your ideas. 

RAYMOND DE GROAT, Norwalk, Calif. 


Anti-social crime 
To Register Readers: 

Is it not both anti-social and criminal of 
our society to penalize parenthood and re- 
ward childlessness on the part of just those 
types upon which the future of our nation 
and the world depends, and that through 
a system injurious to the young people them- 
selves? When will we put an end to the 
tragic farce of educating young people away 
from life in the interests of economic com- 
petition rather than basing education upon 
life itself through a system of subsidized 
marriage and parenthood on our college 
campuses? Such a system, financed through 
a program of cooperative self-help with 
work-experience and long-term credit unions 
as part of the curriculum, would give stu- 
dents a far better preparation for economic 
realities than they get at present, and at 
the same time put an end to the race-suicide 
of the intelligent which is depriving our na- 
tion of its leadership. 

Eugenists have long pointed out the fact 
that childlessness on the part of our better- 
endowed stocks is causing the national in- 
telligence-quotient to decline at the rate of 
about 10% in each century; yet the best we 
seem able to think of is to appropriate new 
billions for the pumping and priming of 
average and dull-normal children. A system 
of education based upon production of 
more innate ability would give us badly- 
needed leadership and at the same time re- 
duce the cost of education in proportion to 
results achieved. 

Statistics show that something like 99% 
of our nation’s leadership comes from only 
about 1% of our homes, and that these 
homes have in general been having only 
about half enough children to reproduce 
themselves, while the opposite type of homes 
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that are producing at least 97% of our juve- 
nile delinquency, crime, degeneracy, and 
immorality are more than reproducing 
theirs. 

A system of education emphasizing in- 
nate ability and placing the period of child- 
bearing before rather than after becoming 
established in a career, with appropriate 
methods of cooperative economics, would 
reverse the adverse birth differential and 
produce a type of leadership, the lack of 
which is threatening the very existence of 
free institutions today. I should like to hear 
from any reader of this letter anxious to 
collaborate in promotion of the above plan. 

THEODORE DUFUR, Los Angeles 


No admission charge 


To Register Readers: 

In retrospect, one retired minister, at least, 
wonders why ordained ministers of any de- 
nomination ever choose texts from the five 
books ‘of Moses. There is not a trace of evi- 
dence that Jesus agreed with Moses in any 
particular. Moses, believing in the depravity 
of the race, due to the sin of Adam, was 
quite logical in insinuating in his command- 
ments that men are normally liars, thieves 
and coveters of their neighbor’s wives. 


Jesus said “I came not to call the right- 
eous to repentance,” which, unless he was a 
cynical joker, means that he believed there 
were at least a few not depraved. It would 
be sarcastic indeed for one who believes in 
total depravity to tell the depraved to let 
their light shine. The only difference be- 
tween R. G. Ingersoll and Jesus as regards 
Moses was that no admission was charged 
those who wanted to hear Jesus point out 
the mistakes of Moses. 

F, CRANE, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


Tintype? 
To Register Readers: ; 

I am writing an article in which much 
said of one Ellsworth Devens, mentioned 
the dedication of Louisa May Alcott’s Jat 
and Jill, and the original of Ed Devlin — 
this novel. I have been unable to find a pi 
ture of him. 

Ellsworth Devens was born March 
1862, at Concord, N. H., and died Augu 
8, 1879, at Concord, Mass,- Several mer 
bers of his family, none of whom are no 
living, had their residence in Boston f 
many years. The family were Unitariar 

The undersigned would like very much 
hear from anyone who can put him on tl 
tracks of a photograph or tintype or pictu 
of any kind of Ellsworth. 

WM. E. PRITCHETT, 2800 Nor 
Water St., Corpus Christi, Tex 


‘Drones at headquarter: 
To Register Readers: 

For those persons whose beliefs, theolog 
teachings, and some of their practice are 
the front of all progressive and matu 
thinking, to refuse to unite is to bring shan 
upon themselves. 

Unitarians and Universalists are too mui 
alike in all respects and too intelligent n 
to become one in fact. For them to co 
tinue to function as two distinct church 
when other churches, possessed of less of tl 
truth that makes men free, are uniting 
disgraceful. 

We ministers in my denomination oft 
express ourselves to each other on the su 
ject of church union in this fashion: “TI 
obstacles to church union are not in the rai 
and file of the laity nor in the clergy wi 
serve as pastors of churches, but in t! 
drones who enjoy the social security 
offices at denominational headquarter: 
Could this be true between Unitarians a1 
Universalists? Should the social security 
these relatively few and highly dispensak 
personnel be allowed to continue to ho 
back the march of progress? 

PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER, Michigi 

Ed.; See page 32 in the news section f 

latest developments in “Uni-Uni Union.” 


Subtle propaganda 
To Register Readers: 

“Shall our Public Libraries be kept Free 
in the August Register is revealing. I ha 
written the American Library Association 
Chicago urging that they alert every no 
Catholic library in the United States to t 
dangers in this subtle propaganda approa 
to destroy freedom of librarians and patrot 
A similar request has been made to t 
President of the Ohio Library Associatic 
SAMUEL S. WYER, Better World Fun 

Columbus, Oh 


Register ‘duped’ ; 
To Register Readers: 

Mr. Moeller’s letter on page 9 of ¢ 
May issue reminds me that I never | 
the protest which I felt at the time over 
“all Christian Conference” story which 
ran. It was obvious communist p: 
and only Robert Weston’s letter in the 
issue kept the Register news columns 

' being ridiculous. 
REV. ROBERT RAIBLE, Dallas, 


> 


popholes of the law 
Register Readers: 

ezebel once threw sand on the wheels 
Justice and ground out a harsh verdict 
inst Naboth. She bribed two sons of 
ial to bear false witness against him. 
arged with blasphemy, Naboth was con- 
ed by the false testimony and was sen- 
ced to be stoned to death. 

The sons of Belial had, in modern par- 
ce, committed perjury—they lied while 
ler oath. In doing so they literally risked 
ir lives for the bribe of Jezebel. Had 
ir false witness been discovered by the 
rt they would have suffered the same 
> as Naboth. 


‘or the Mosiac Law read: “If the wit- 
s be a false witness, and hath testified 
ely against his brother; then shall ye do 
o him, as he had thought to have done 
o his brother; so shalt thou put the evil 
ay from you.” (Deuteronomy 19, 20) 


The importance of true witnessing is im- 
ssed upon us by our courts. If justice 
o be guaranteed under the law between 
n and man, judge and jury must know 
facts. If the facts are to be known, 
re must be reliable witnesses. 


\s in the case of Naboth, a false witness 
y defeat the ends of justice. Jezebel 
s as guilty of Naboth’s death as were the 
sons of Belial. 

fhe importance of the witness was 
ught home to the American public dur- 
the recent Senate Crime Committee In- 
tigations. During the investigations it 
s clearly shown how, over the past dec- 
s, known criminals were able to evade 
consequences of their acts due to the 
iculty of obtaining reliable witnesses. 


n the past there have been cases where 
lified witnesses refused to testify for 
tr of injury to themselves or their loved 
s; or, in other instances, for fear of in- 
ninating themselves. 


jven in situations where prosecutors 
re been able to produce overwhelming 
dence of guilt, the defendant has been 
e to escape through loopholes of the law 
means of the diabolically clever manip- 
tions of the defendant’s counsel. 


All of which causes the average citizen 
times to lose patience with the “due proc- 

of law.” Nevertheless, it is the best 
irantee of justice that we have. 


Although we may be moved to feel 
h Lowell: 
“Truth forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne—” 
down in the heart of the Chris- 
1 is the belief that: 


“_the scaffold sways the future, 
; And behind the dim unknown, 
_ Standeth God within the shadow 
Keeping watch above his own.” 
the Christian believes, as Longfellow 
ed, in the ultimate triumph of the 
Justice: 
gh the mills of God grind slowly, 
they grind exceeding small; 
patience he stands waiting, 
with exactness grinds he all.” 
EARL SCHLOTZHAUER, Hampstead, Md. 


The ‘gods of our enemies’ 
To Register Readers: 

Owing to the fact that I was unable 
to obtain a visa to enter the U. S., I 
deeply regret that I was compelled to 
cancel many lecturing and preaching en- 
gagements so kindly arranged for me during 
the spring and summer. Ironically enough 
I was hoping to make a small contribution 
to the vital cause of Anglo-American friend- 
ship and understanding. 


The treatment which I have received has 
served but to confirm my worst fears that in 
fighting our enemies we frequently copy 
them. Like Amazian, the Judean king of- 
ancient times, we ultimately bow down and 
worship the gods of our enemies. It is in- 
deed a strange paradox — calling other men 
our enemies and proclaiming that we hate 
their ways and their ideas, we proceed at 
once with utmost speed to imitate them. 

I have spent my life fighting against 
tyranny and I care not whether it emanates 
from Moscow, Rome, Madrid or Washing- 
ton and whether it be called communist, 
Catholic, fascist or democratic. I am utterly 
opposed to any religious, political or social 
system which violates human rights. To one 
who has received great inspiration from the 
challenging story of American democracy, it 
is both amazing and supremely tragic that 
this land of Lincoln and Lowell, Whittier 
and Whitman, should thus worship the gods 


of her enemies. 


Remembering the words of Whitman, the 
prophet of the real-America, “Whoever de- 
grades another degrades me,” I held out the 
hand of friendship to Paul Robeson who, in 
addition to being a great artist is great also 
in the service of his suffering race, demand- 
ing for them the right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. If I had not taken 
his hand I would be unworthy to occupy a 
Unitarian pulpit, dedicated as it is to the 
service of man, whatever be his race, color 
or creed. Although in doing this at a non- 
political concert, I apparently committed a 
crime in the eyes of some who hold power in 
our “free world.” I am in good company 
for many of the noblest in our Unitarian 
covenant have fallen foul of authority for 
consorting with the rebel and the heretic, 
the despised and rejected of man. I recol- 
lect a carpenter keeping equally disreputable 
company two thousand years ago. 

In company with Paine and Jefferson, 
Lincoln and Lowell, Whitman and Parker, 
I am a believer in liberty—in giving to 
every other human being every right that I 
claim for myself. Men who deny to others 
such rights are not fit to live with honest 
men. To me human rights are holy, human 
happiness is holy. The body and soul of 
man — these are sacred. The liberty of man 
is of more importance than any State or any 
Church. The rights of man are more sacred 
than any religion or ideology. What light is 
to the eyes, what love is to the heart, liberty 
is to the soul of man. Without liberty there 
remains only barbarism. 

In a world dark with “man’s inhumanity 
to man” Unitarians and all who are con- 


i) 
open forum 


cerned for human rights must be up and 
doing — relighting the lamp of toleration and 
liberty and leading mankind back to sanity 
before it is too late. The “Four Freedoms” 
must become a reality right across the world. 
It were better that we perish than continue 
to worship the gods of our enemies. . 

REV. G. W. PARKINSON, Doncaster, England 


Primitive democracy 


To Register Readers: 

I imagine that, per capita, the Society of 
Friends is the most admired and respected 
religious body in America today. Its pioneer 
Service Committee work and its able invita- 
tions to thinking on major problems are un- 
doubtedly the most prominent reasons. 

But I suspect that a contributing factor is 
the rarity with which one hears of a good 
Quaker “church fight.” Might this be be- 
cause of their long-cherished habits of not 
acting on the basis of majority decisions? 
Any question before the meeting is discussed 
until there is unanimity, even though it 
means that questions are often on the agenda 
for months on end before a settlement is 
reached. What is done, is done by consent 
of all; there is no out-yoted or overriden 
minority licking its wounds. 

I cite this not to undermine editor RMT’s 
plea for less impeding of progress by our 
congregational gadflys. Action based on de- 
cision by clear majority is our accepted 
democratic usage. But is it not a rather 
primitive form of democracy? Have not the 
Friends pioneered a truer and more mature 
form of democratic procedure — one which 
esteems still more highly the integrity of 
every individual and his right to have group 
action genuinely reflect his convictions? a 

In commending this to serious considera- 
tion (and, I hope, discussion in these 
columns) let me add my awareness of the 
need for a degree of self-discipline within a 
congregation which we have never empha- 
sized. I wonder, should a Unitarian congre- 
gation share this view and undertake the 


project seriously, would it be less united, 


less able to weather tempestuous times, less 
able to function effectively? I really wonder. 
REV. FRANK RICKER, Berkeley, Calif. 


“I’m charmed that you phoned, my dear 

Mrs. Cholmondeley. Of course I’m in 

complete accord with you. When the new 

minister arrives he must be shown who’s 
boss around here.” 
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EDITORIAL 


PEOPLE TO PEOPLE 


The main address had been stimulating, but as so often 
happens, the real discussion took place afterward in the in- 
formal group that sat around the coffee cups and a plate of 
crackers. The speaker, who is a citizen of a nation which is 
one of our allies, had expressed his nation’s appreciation of 
ECA and touched lightly upon some of the problems of his 
country. In the informal discussion the questions became 
more pointed and he was trying to explain the reasons for his 
homeland’s opposition to granting freedom to one of its trib- 
utary possessions. The argument became heated and the Eu- 
ropean showed his anger by waving his arms and shouting, 
“You damned Americans—you are always sticking your nose in 
places where it does not belong!” 

When he had cooled off he apologized for his words; but 
one of the Americans interrupted him saying, “Don’t apol- 
ogize!_ If you express appreciation and approval of what 
we do while you hide feelings of bitterness you are doing us 
and your nation a very grave injustice. You must tell us how 
you really feel!” These words seemed to express the senti- 
ment of the group; instead of resenting the harsh words every- 
one present appeared to be glad that the outburst had taken 
place. It sort of cleared the air and the discussion proceeded 
in a more friendly atmosphere. When the party broke up 
there was a general feeling that the informal discussion had 
resulted in a better understanding of the true feelings of that 
European nation than the formal address could possibly afford. 

Pretty speeches are one thing, but the relationship of peo- 
ple to people is quite another; it is more basic and extremely 
important. We must talk these problems out together on 
“the people level. If our allies believe that we are meddling, 
then we must know that fact and examine the reasons for 
that opinion. If the feelings of bitterness and frustrations are 
allowed to fester below the surface of, polite speeches and 
company manners, then our efforts will result not in improy- 
ing the health of world society, but in developing a serious 


infection which will weaken our relationship with individ 
nations and eventually sap the strength of the United Nati 
as well. 3 

We Americans are crusaders. We love to alleviate pain : 
poverty, not only to save our own skins, but for the 2 
satisfaction that we derive from witnessing the pract 
realization of our ideals. But, if the results of our efforts 
to be lasting we must consider the effect upon the ben 
ciaries. We must see conditions through their eyes and c 
sider how we would chafe under the necessity of being 
sisted. We must extend Point Four as much as our ec 
omy will stand, but we must not forget that true democr 
requires that those being helped must be allowed to work 
their own problems and effect their own reforms. As 
citizen of one nation put it, “To be sure you can do thi 
better than we can, but we want to do them ourselves. 
want freedom, yes, but freedom to make our own mistal 
We want to work things out ourselves in order that we r 
learn and acquire the experience upon which to base a hig 
standard of living!” 

The real enemies of freedom are uneven distribution 
land, poverty, ignorance and disease. We can do much 
alleviate these evils but we must never lose sight of the imy 
tance of understanding the feelings of the people. Diplom 
discussions are essential, but social progress will be built 
the people-to-people level. We must take advantage of ey 
opportunity to meet and talk as people to people—during 
visits to other nations, during the visits of their citizens to 
during periods of exchange experiences of students, indust1 
ists, labor leaders, educators, religious leaders and social 
gineers; in our correspondence and in our nation-to-nat 
broadcasts. For it is this people-to-people relationship t 
will give us the truth; it is on the people-to-people level t 
we must build our international strength. 

R. M 


FORUMS FOR FREEDOM 


The early Christians developed the technique of the small, 
organized and thoroughly committed group “as the only 
method of survival under the oppressive conditions that har- 
ried their lives. It might well be that a similar plan is indicated 
in these days of the Oath, smear tactics, witch-hunting and 
all of the other unAmerican and undemocratic methods of 
reaction which seek to regiment, control and direct our think- 
ing and action in these trying times. The word “liberal,” 
which meant so much in the founding years of this nation, has 
fallen into evil times—even those who use the term are sus- 
pect. It is becoming increasingly difficult for historic organ- 


izations of liberals to meet the neurotic demands of our age. — 


Our survival might well depend upon our agility and fast 
thinking. Above all we must be mentally alert and morally 
clean if we are even to hope for a continued existence in the 
years ahead. 
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- but this is necessary procedure if we are to remain inf 


In order to know what is going on in America today i 
necessary to develop a new type of organization: a sm 
close-knit, intelligent and thoroughly committed band of f 
ple who deeply love and appreciate the democratic ideal | 
who are willing and able to make their contribution to ] 
petuating this ideal in a world gone mad. It has bec 
necessary to wade through voluminous documents, magazii 
newspapers, the Congressional Record, commentaries, ré 
scripts, books and a mass of other information media to 
out and properly evaluate the real news behind the ne 
Even then we cannot be sure that our conclusions are v. 


In order to meet this demand for the small group of liber 
the American Unitarian Association has developed 
known as the Fellowship. Fellowships may be or. 
with as few as ten people, without building, furniture or ¢ 


aphernalia usually associated with a religious group. Many 
these groups meet at radio stations, YMCA’s clubs, in 
vate homes and elsewhere. They have discussion groups, 
1e have church services, various types of programs—what- 
x the group wants to have. Many of these microscopic 
ups have social action programs. They try to remain ‘™men- 
y alert to the needs of the hour and they have affection- 
ly been called “yeast stations” by those who have been 


-acted to their activities. 


No group is better organized and dedicated than the Uni- 
ian Fellowship to help people meet the demands of the 
es. Weekly or fortnightly discussion of current topics, 
yernment, politics, religion, social needs and trends—are 
st helpful to the man who otherwise would feel alone in 
ostile culture. These small bands of democratic devotees 
1 serve a most useful purpose, too, for Emerson was ever- 
tingly right when he said that “ten men united in love can 


accomplish what ten thousand singly cane fail in.” These 
Fellowships are more important today, in the opinion of 
many, than churches or larger organizations. They are eco- 
nomical to organize and operate, they can be set up any- 
where, regardless of population, location or lack of finances. 
We should have a thousand of them in America today, 
wherever liberals live and work. They can exert an influence 
far out of proportion to their numerical composition. They 


can be forums for freedom, where love of liberty and the 


democratic ideal can be reasserted in word and deed. 


Liberalism is at best a lonesome road, but it can be better 
travelled within the group, however small, and this solidarity 
of membership lends comfort and strength to the individual 
members. They are beacons in a storm-tossed sea of reaction; 
they are not havens for rest, but outposts for action—let us 
hasten to establish more and more of them and instill in them 
the dynamic of freedom while we still can. 


TeRos: 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM DEFINED © 


After attending a forum where he 
wed in a discussion of religious free- 
m wh a rabbi and a Catholic lay- 
m, Leslie T. Pennington wrote the 
lowing analysis in which he examined 
2 assumptions underlying the concept 
religious freedom: 
1. The negative conception of religious 
edom as ‘absence of restraint’ is in- 
equate. 
2. Freedom is the interaction of the 
dividual as the ultimate moral agent in 
ciety and civilization, with the ulti- 
ate forces of existence, which ‘may be 
fined in terms of Natural Law and/or 
od. 
8. All man-made agencies, both civil 
d ecclesiastical, are derivitive from and 
eondary to this primary relationship. 
ley may serve the individual in this, 
$ primary relationship, but are never 
stified in standing in the way of it 
thout his consent, in denying him free 
cess to any information which he 
ems relevant, or of the direct engage- 
t of his mind, emotions and will with 
ultimate forces. 
4. This means that coercive power 
ild always be limited to the civil 
2, that the church should always be a 
Iuntary organization, that the church 
d the state should be separate, that 
e church should only influence the 
= by creating voluntary conviction in 
“members who shall act in the state 
ly under their rights as citizens, and 
uch influence should only be used 
uard the basic rights and serve the 
Ifare of all citizens, and to employ the 
sive power of the state to limit such 
ies only when there is ‘clear and 
snt danger’ to the public welfare. 
The principles of freedom should 


- 


lodge with the individual as the ultimate 
moral agent of society, the maximum 
amount of initiative and responsibility 
consonant with the general welfare. In 
this his primary responsibility is to Nat- 
ural Law and/or God. This responsibil- 
ity requires of him negatively the con- 
trol through voluntary self-restraint of 
his appetites and desires, and positively, 
the maximum development and engage- 
ment of his aptitudes, skills and virtues 
(wisdom justice, temperance, courage, 
faith, hope, love) with the resources of 
the earth in his bread labor, with the 
community of his fellows, and with the 
great living traditions of his culture, 
without which he and his fellows cannot 
be free. 
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THE LIBERATED* 


Today I heard, high on the ramparts of 
my old city, 

The crows calling harshly in the early 
morning air. 

How often before I had heard them—all 
my life, indeed! 

But their ugly shrieks had said nothing 
to me. 

I only thought, “It is morning again. 
There they are with their noises.” 

But today it was different. Today I, like 
them, am free. 


Your rule is finished, O Tyranny! No 
more your tempers, your curses, 
Your open bludgeonings, your blind ar- 
rogance, 

No more the devious darkness of your 
ways 

Befog my mind and heart. No more your 
gyves, O power Satanic, 

Shackle and wound my spirit, bind it 
to hate and self-abasement, 

To cruelty, to desperate strivings for 
the impossible, 

To slow disintegration 
gloom. 


in unending 


This morning, the crows on the crum- 
bling battlements, 

Triumphantly shouting at the sun, at 
the risen day, 

Made music more wonderful than I had 
ever heard 

Within the walls of my city, beautiful 
though that had been. 


It is glorious. I face the world, a free 


man. 

Free, with my imperfections; free, with 
my virtues; 

Slave to no thought, to no being; lover 
of life. 


ANNA Y. FENN 


* Dedicated to the USC Training Institutes 
in Germany. 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


A LIVING MEMORIAL 


By the time this issue reaches its readers, a quiet begin- 
ning will have been made to inaugurate a plan for a living 
memorial in honor of Everett Baker; and the purpose of this 
statement is to give an opportunity to participate in the me- 
morial to any person who desires to do so but who may not 
have received the announcement mailed on August 20. Those 
of us who prepared that announcement are sincerely anxious 
to avoid anything that might seem like a campaign for funds; 
but, on the other hand, we very much want to let the word 
reach every individual who would want to hear it. 


Participation is very simple and easy. A gift in any amount, 
sent to the Treasurer of the American Unitarian Association, 
and designated for the Everett Baker Memorial, will be 
promptly and gratefully acknowledged, and will place the 
name of the donor on the mailing-list to receive future reports 
and appeals. The plan has been approved by the Executive 
Committee of the Association. 


The Plan 


It is proposed to establish, for an initial period of ten 
years, a series of student scholarships and fellowships, to be 
awarded to young men and women without regard to race, 
nationality, or creed, who give promise of serving the ideals 
of human progress to which Everett Baker devoted his life. 


To carry out this purpose, it will not be necessary to raise 
large sums. It is not proposed to endow the scholarships, 
but rather to spend in any one year what has been received 
during the previous year. The number and size of the grants 
will therefore depend upon the amount contributed year by 
year. 


Gifts from one dollar to one hundred dollars—or perhaps 
more—will be gratefully and promptly acknowledged, and a 
report of each year’s receipts and expenditures will be sent 
to each participant. 


To give continuity to the plan, and to eliminate overhead, 
the American Unitarian Association has agreed to act as cus- 
todian of the funds received, and has appointed the commit- 
tee. It is not, however, intended to restrict the plan, either 
as to contributors or recipients of grants, by any sectarian 
limitations. 


In selecting the recipients of the scholarship grants, the 
committee will bear in mind the special interests which meant 
so much to Everett Baker—the profession of the ministry, reli- 
gion in its broadest and most inclusive sense, the promotion 
of international and interracial goodwill and understanding, 
the strengthening of many forms of social idealism. Especially, 
the committee will be watchful to discover young people who 
have given evidence of ability to. bring about understanding 
and cooperation among representatives of different races and 
cultures. 
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The First Step 


In order to make at least a modest start at once, it h 
been decided that whatever gifts are received before No 
mber 1, 1951 will be considered available for grants for tl 
academic year 1951-1952. Gifts received between Novemb: 
1, 1951 and May 1, 1952, will be used for grants for tl 
academic year 1952-1953. After that, the fiscal year of tl 
memorial fund will run from May 1 to April 30. 


Already, in advance of any announcement, several gifts t 
talling about three hundred dollars have been received, whic 
is nearly enough for one grant. The committee would like 
make perhaps three or four grants of varying size for this fit 
year. A report as to the total received before November 1 ar 
as to the grants made for this year will be sent to all contri 
utors not later than January 1, 1952, when the first wid 
appeal will be made. 


There is one other thing that those who approve and Iil 
this plan may do to help. The committee will welcome cor 
ments and suggestions, especially suggestions of names to | 
placed on the mailing-list and names of possible recipients 
grants. Any communications may be addressed to ‘the Evere 
Baker Award Committee, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The Original Sponsors and the Committee 

Many people have expressed warm approval of this pla 
and the first announcement carries the names of nine mi 
who consented to the use of their names as “original spo 
sors.” They are Tell Berna, of Cleveland, Ohio, John Slo 
Dickey, of Hanover, New Hampshire, J. Halsey Gulick, 
Andover, New Hampshire, James R. Killian, Jr., of Car 
bridge, Massachusetts, Sidney Lovett, of New Haven, Cc 
necticut, Corliss Lamont, of New York City, Lewis Perry, 
Boston, Massachusetts, Charles O. Richardson, of West 
Massachusetts, and William G. Saltonstall, of Exeter, Ni 
Hampshire. 


The committee in general charge consists of Miss Helen 
Robertson, Dr. Dana M. Farnsworth, and the Preside 
Secretary, and Treasurer of the Association. Let me rept 
that this committee wishes at every point to avoid anythi 
that might seem like a “campaign.” On the other hand, ' 
committee is anxious to bring the plan to the attention of a 
persons who would wish to be included, and will welco 


any suggestions as to how its purpose may best be 
It is their hope that the plan may develop in accordance 
the desires of the participants and the spirit of the man w 
memory it seeks to honor and perpetuate. 

F. 
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OTH YEAR 


Dedicated to the freedom of expression of the liberal religious fellowship as a whole 


SEPTEMBER 195] 


; 

In 1945 Dr. Edward J. Sparling left Central YMCA College in Chicago, where he 
1 served as president for nine years, to found a college of his own. His break 
h Central, came, among other “controversial” matters, over its refusal to permit 
gro students to share the college’s athletic facilities, although they were assessed 
same fees as other students. In a matter of weeks after Sparling’s dismissal fifty- 
e out of eighty members of the teaching staff resigned, and 448 of the 450 students 
a mass meeting voted to follow suit. Possessing a faculty, student body, but no 
lege, Sparling set out to find one. With the help of the Rosenwald Fund and a 
tribution from Marshall Field, he was able after a year in crowded quarters, to 
up the school in the historic Auditorium Hotel on the lake front in Chicago. 
bably no other college has grown so quickly. When it opened its doors in 1945 
enrollment was 1200, with a faculty of eighty-four. Today over 6000 students 
registered and there are over 300 teachers, several of whom are Unitarians. The 
rage Roosevelt boy or girl—described by one faculty member as “a light-skinned 
bish Negro with a Czech background”—comes from a relatively low-income home. 
idents are attracted by the moderate tuition—only $330 a year—by the possibility of 
nbining college with the job opportunities in a large city like Chicago, and by the 
le variety of courses offered both during the day and in the evening. 


ollege without quotas 


: ‘Roosevelt’ believes academic freedom & 
free flow of ability essential to democracy 


; By EDWARD J. SPARLING 


DISCUSSING EDUCATION FOR A DEMOCRACY we must begin by determining our educa- 
nal goals. Simply stated, education should be to develop each citizen to his high- 
capacities so that he can serve his family, his community and his world in building 
eaceful, cooperative society. Education should help give understanding, perspec- 
e and a continued interest in discovering truth and wisdom. This education should 
made available to all and if it is democratic it must be based upon freedom of 


iry. 


One of the most conspicuous violations 
ur principle of democratic education 
been and is the quota system in ad- 

sions to institutions of higher learning. 

is system has denied not only tens of 

usands of young people, what in a 

nocracy should be their birthright—an 
al chance with all others to develop 


ir native abilities—but has denied 
erica and the world the fruits of 
potential talents. 
degradation 
ecause the free flow of ability is es- 
tial in a democracy, any barrier which 
ficts or prevents the development of 
ities is a waste of needed human re- 
ces. A barrier such as the quota sys- 
does more, it degrades us morally 
reducing thousands to second class 
enship. Such denial accelerates 
iag tensions and solidifies class dis- 
ns by endorsing and enforcing 


_ 


them. As long as colleges and universities 
maintain a selective quota system for ad- 
mission of students, under which certain 
minorities are denied the chance to learn, 
our democracy is threatened. Our na- 
tional life is seriously affected by the 
undermining of the moral fiber of the 
quota’s victims and by the guilt which 
must rest upon those who have been in- 
strumental in denying education to them. 
Without adequate training men and 
women who happen to be born into a 
racial or religious minority are prevented 
from having the opportunity of contribut- 
ing their maximum to our society. For a 
successful democracy there must be in- 
telligent, understanding citizens of good 
will, and yet we thwart fulfilling that 
need by allowing a system which pre- 
vents adequate training of whole groups 
in our society. It is a paradox that at 
this critical hour when we are helping to 


rebuild the free peoples of the world, re- 
sisting aggression and uniting all men 
of good will—we are accepting ‘as in- 
evitable in our own country the wide in- 
equalities in educational opportunity. 
Revolt against prejudice 

As a revolt against this discrimination 
in education, Roosevelt College was born 
in 1945. This venture into educational 
freedom, viewed by some as unworkable 
less than six years ago, has given vigor- 
ous expression to the principle of racial 
and religious equality. Its success and 
growth in these six short years are in 
essence a victory over prejudice and a 
victory over many non-democratic tradi- 
tions. This birth of a college came from 
the belief that all men have value, that 
the free flow of ability is so inherent in 
democracy that the two are virtually 
inter-dependent and that only through 
the free flow of ability can a democratic 
society draw its most able and respon- 
sible leaders. 

In the founding charter, Roosevelt 
College stated its two purposes: to pro- 
vide a teaching faculty both free and 
responsible in the discovery and dissem- 
ination of truth and to provide educa- 
tional opportunities to persons of both 
sexes and of various races and religions 
on equal terms. That such an educa- 
tional policy should be considered unique 
is one of the great contradictions of our 
democracy, for our democracy itself was 
founded upon those same principles of 
freedom and equality, upon the affirma- 
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College without quotas 


tion of the worth and dignity of the in- 
dividual. Roosevelt College is considered 
unique, perhaps, because it refused to 
stand silent before this educational dis- 
crimination; because it refused to remain 
helpless in bringing about equality of 
educational opportunity. 
Experiment becomes pattern 

By establishing a college which offers 
education for all regardless of race, creed 
or color, Roosevelt College took an initial 
step in education for a true democracy 
by reducing this most conspicuous viola- 
tion of democratic education—educational 
discrimination. This was a bold experi- 
ment in 1945, but is fast becoming a pat- 
tern in democratic education for an 
increasing number of American colleges. 
Many educators are now facing the fact 
that the quota system is the most trouble- 
some core of discrimination in higher 
education and believe that it must be 
eliminated. Wellesley no longer requires 
an applicant for admission to list her 
race and religion. The University of IIli- 
nois Medical School no longer requires 
an applicant to submit a photograph. The 
University of Minnesota has opened cam- 
pus activities to all and several Ohio 
colleges have instituted more liberal ad- 
missions policies. Maryland University 
recently opened its graduate school to 
Negroes. The University of Delaware 
now accepts colored students for both 
undergraduate and graduate study. New 
York State has enacted into law the prin- 
ciple of non-discriminatory education and 
both houses of the Missouri legislature 
have passed a bill to open all Missouri 
institutions of college grade to Negroes, 
whether or not there were institutions for 
Negroes offering similar courses. 
Tardiness and timidity 

These strides toward democratic edu- 
cation are heartening, for real progress 
has been made. Yet, throughout the 
entire country, gross inequalities in edu- 
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Dr. Wayne A. R. 
Leys, Dean of the 
Faculties and first 
five students to reg- 
ister at Roosevelt 
College, Fall Quar- 
ter, 1945. 


cational opportunity still persist. Too 
many colleges endorse the prejudices of 
their communities; too few dare run 
counter to community sentiment and so 
assume their dominant prejudices by ac- 
cepting or rejecting applicants according 
to those prejudices. 

Two presidential commissions have 
pointed up this striking quota system 
evil. The Civil Rights Commission, 
headed by Charles E. Wilson, found an 
alarming paradox in an educational sys- 
tem which purports to train our young 
people for life in a democratic society 
while “closing the doors through bigotry 
and prejudice to equality of educational 
opportunity.” The President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education came to the 
conclusion that “the quota system cannot 
be justified on. any grounds compatible 
with democratic principles” and_ that 
“there has been too much tardiness and 
timidity” in doing something about it. 

In establishing a non-quota college, 
Roosevelt College has succeeded in mak- 
ing higher education available to all 
qualified to learn. It has also woven the 
democratic principles of equality and 
academic freedom into all segments of 
the institution. Facilities are open to 
all students alike. Segregated fraterni- 
ties are prohibited. In the classroom, in 
honorary societies, at social functions, 
each student has the opportunity to de- 
velop personal dignity through his own 
efforts without artificial barriers. 


Learning while earning 

The second barrier in democratic edu- 
cation is economic. Statistics indicate 
that for every student now attending a 
college or university there is at least one 
other, equally able and anxious, unable 
to attend because of lack of financial re- 
sources. In a truly democratic society 
every human being should be able to get 
adequate training for his abilities. Oppor- 
tunity for all should include persons of 


every economic background as well 
every race and creed. State universi 
have helped to eliminate this econo 
barrier; the G. I. Bill of Rights mad 
possible for thousands of veterans. to 
to college who, without it, would h 
been barred; but there is still much to 
done in this area. Many talents are 
ing wasted, the nation is being depri 
of many needed services through — 
economic discrimination.” 

Roosevelt College has tried to b 
remove this second barrier to comp! 
democratic education by keeping its 
tion at a minimum consistent with h 
caliber education. An extensive scho 
ship program for high school and jur 
college graduates, as well as for con 
uing students, aids those in serious fin 
cial situations. Classes are held b 
day and night so that employed stude 
through adjustable curricula, can le 
while they earn. These efforts are 
a complete solution, but they have m 
education possible for many who oth 
wise would have been deprived of | 
ther training because of lack of fur 


Truth—on the open market 


In addition to non-quota educat 
and equal opportunity for education 
gardless of financial background, edu 
tion for a democracy must guaran 
academic freedom. All progress 
been achieved through individual c1 
tive effort. Truth must be searched 
in an open market of ideas. Present 
tendencies of a few in the United St 
to curtail freedom of thought must 
countered with a growing understand 
of the practical value of freedom. Mi 
rial and spiritual growth can only co 
through the conflict and development 
ideas in a climate of freedom. With 
freedom this growth is impossible. 

Academic freedom was the second 1 
son for the founding of Roosevelt Colle 
In order to insure this freedom, Roc 
velt College created a Board of Trust 
an administration and a faculty as der 
cratic in structure as the non-quota 
dent body. The Board of Trustees 
composed of many segments of our s¢ 


“ety—men and women from business, f 


fessions, management, capital and lak 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jew; Negro : 
white. A third of the board is elec 
from the faculty by the faculty. A bo 
composed of representatives from th 
varied groups insures academic freed 
to Roosevelt College. 

To protect the college from an auth 
tarian hierarchy, the president and de 
must face a faculty vote of confide: 
every three years. The faculty is selec 
on the basis of merit alone, on the sa 
non-quota basis as is used for the sel 
tion of students. The faculty is regula 
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-rofessor T. V. Smith is familiar to millions as a frequent participant on “America’s 
wn Meeting of the Air.” For many years a member of the philosophy faculty 
he University of Chicago, he is now a member of the faculty of the Maxwell School 
Citizenship at Syracuse University. He has had-a long record of academic and 
slic accomplishments, having been professor of both English and philosophy, dean 
t college, editor of the International Journal of Ethics, member of the 76th Con- 
ss, director of education with the Allied Control Commission in Italy during 
wld War II, and author of many articles. Among his books are: The Democratic 
ty of Life, The Philosophic Way of Life, The Legislative Way of Life, Philosophers 
Hades, Beyond Conscience, Creative Skeptics and Abraham Lincoln and the 
ritual Life. Last May during Unitarianism’s Anniversary Week Professor Smith 
2 the Ware lecture on which the following article is based. 


he first duty of crowing men 
The art of self-forgiveness: solving 


problems (and ulcers), not suffering them 
By T. V. SMITH 


CH OF THE TFNSION and anxiety of life grows out of a too imprecise assessment of 
’s possibilities. To expect more than is possible lays the groundwork for worry. 
it is of the nature of man to have his “reach” exceed his “grasp.” To alleviate 
discrepancy between the real and the imagined is prudence, and to contain what 
not be alleviated is wisdom. On the intellectual side, then, we require the lesson 
ich Aristotle would impart: it is equally foolish, he said, to allow leeway to the 
thematician and to expect precision of the rhetorician (or as we would say, of the 
itician). Only such results, concluded he, should be exacted as the subject matter 


WS. 


We seek to apply that lesson to three levels of life. As scouting these three 


1ensions, let us make these our operational words: to solve, to resolve, to absolve. 


I. THE CAUSAL ORDER: 
TO SOLVE OUR PROBLEMS 


We learn quickly as children that 
nts come in sequence and that inter- 
ence with the sequence can decrease 
* pains or increase our joys. When 
discover that one thing dependably 
nes after another, we can do some- 
ng about the latter by doing something 
the earlier. If we dislike what we 
, we can divert the effects by doctor- 
‘the cause; if we like it, we can ac- 
ytuate the effect by augmenting the 
ise. This discovery of the casual order 
the beginning of a privilege—a duty, 
you will—to control it for the increase 
our happiness and the furtherance of 
r ideal ends. For those who are blind 
the high privilege of causal control, 
‘insinuate it as their duty not to suffer 
m what is remediable. There is no 
tue in it. The virtue is in solving, not 


ee our problems. 


[gnorance and fear stand in the way of 
aap increase which derives from 
= proper treatment of the natural order. 
llileo called Kepler to laugh with him 
the folly of the Paduan professor of 
sology who would not look through the 
€scope at the new planet, lest he see 
and thus succumb to temptation 
nted there in the sky to wean him 
his-otiose faith. We, too, smile 
y over those who do not want to 
w what the Kinsey reports reveal, not 
mn when they are satisfied with the 


endability of the Kinsey methods of 
It is the first limitation of 


life, that imposed by fear upon life’s 
own fecundity. 

As children of this marvelous world we 
want the wisdom to live richly in our 
world, and this can be had only through 
a growing understanding of the causal 
order and a happy resolve to use that 
knowledge for the augmentation of our 
power and the increase of our joys. To 
solve our problems is the high privilege, 
the first duty, of growing men. 

And what results we have to show 
from the application of this will to solve! 
Pure science has broadened the causal 
order from physics and chemistry to bio- 
logy and sociology; and the end of this 
extension is not yet. Pure science is an 
emancipator of men from ignorance of 
the causal, from fear of the secular. Ap- 
plied science, particularly as mediated 
by the learned professions, has given 
amplitude to all our lives. In the field 
of medicine, for instance—as it passes 
through its somatic and psychosomatic 
to the socio-somatic stage—we may now 
recover from diseases that our fathers 
died of without so much as knowing what 
they had. And as substantial evidence 
of such advance, our lifespan has in- 
creased more than a decade within the 
memory of the living generation. All 
this comes from the will to solve our 
problems. Still not all problems are solu- 
ble. Some must be escaped from, some 
must be circumvented, some must be 
lived down, some must be toughed out. 
The fact that we cannot solve them all 


does not mean, however, that we cannot 
do something about even the insoluble 


ones. It means that we must re-assess 
our expectations in terms of what the 
subject-matter of a new dimension will 
bear. 


II]. THE POLITICAL ORDER: 
TO RESOLVE OUR 
PREDICAMENTS 


In proposing that we pass from the 
linear order which is strictly causal, to an 
order that is non-linear, I am not ani- 
mated by any distaste for or fear of cau- 
sation. No thoroughfare of life would 
I mark with the warning: “No scientist 
admitted here.” We must treat as 
causal whatever can be shown to be 
causal, and remedy all that is remediable. 
There is disgrace in suffering dumbly 
what need not be suffered at all. But 
some of our problems seem not to be 
simply soluble, now or ever. Perhaps 
they are not “causal.” At any rate I find 
that most of the things that worry me 
most are not soluble, and that for a rea- 
son which each may name for himself. I 
find, in fact, that “my” problem is often 
not wholly mine; it involves another or 
others. 

When the “cause” of my problem turns 
out to be a reason, rather than a prior 
event, and when that reason lies in the 
mind of another person, quite beyond my 
physical, yea even my persuasive reach, 
the “problem” then becomes a predica- 
ment. Now predicaments are not sol- 
uble; but they may be resolvable. So 
saying, it is clear that we have budged 
ourselves beyond the simple causal plane 
and are now in the political dimension 
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The first duty of growing men 


of life. It is not rational or wholesome 
to expect the same neatness in outcome 
as heretofore. The situation is now of 
this nature: equally honest and equally 
intelligent men are disagreed after each 
has exhausted himself at the task of con- 
verting the other. If we know the 
“cause” of such a predicament, we dare 
not insist upon removing it. This, for 
the reason that James Madison gives in 
Federalist No. 10: the “cause” of such 
divergence is “liberty,” and to cure par- 
tisanship by doctoring liberty is to invite 
a disaster as cure for a mere disease. 
Even if the political order be causal and 
if we know the cause, we cannot dissipate 
our predicament causally. -We must ap- 
proach a predicament in mood more mild 
and in expectation more circumspect. 

All politics involve such predicament 
—from the marriage in which “you and I 
are one but I is de one,” on up to the 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

The resolution that is open to us for 
such continuing differences of self-re- 
specting partisans,: is at’ the -best of the 
order of compromise. At the worst, of 
course, we can assert that liberty, its 
cause, is taboo, and so proceed to the 
loving kindness of liquidating those who 
but yesterday were our brothers. Nobody 
must insist upon his principle, where 
the principle itself is what is in dispute. 
Nobody must be allowed to get all that 
he wants, theoretically or practically, for 
that would mean for somebody to get 
nothing. In the political situation the 
very best is to accept the mediocrity in- 
volved in compromise arrangements. The 
reason for this, let us be clear, is not the 
corruption of politics nor yet the ignor- 
ance of politicians; the difficulty is not 
with bad men, but with good men: men, 
that is, who insist upon being good in 
their own way. 


III. THE SPIRITUAL ORDER: 
TO ABSOLVE OURSELVES 
FROM THE SENSE OF GUILT 


Upon this inevitability of compromise 
as the best of the bads, there supervenes 
something worse than either problems or 
predicaments: it is the sense of guilt. Let 
us be clear about this genesis: the feel- 
ing of guilt is inevitable and it is uni- 
versal. Guilt is the natural precipitate 
in all sensitive minds of the discovery 
that our best is plainly and simply not 
good enough. We seek to solve our 
problems, but our best efforts to do so 
leave so many problems still unsolved 
that we would be less than men if we did 


not honor our failure with self-deprecia- 


tion. We try to resolve’ our predica- 
ments, but our best efforts to do so, as 
citizens if not as office-holders, leave such 
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injustice crying in the alleys of life that 
we would be less than citizens if we did 
not honor our failure with self-accusa- 
tion. The sense of guilt, which inevitably 
arises because our best is not good 
enough, makes our former best (already 
too poor to satisfy) less good than it was. 
The added frustration from knowing that 
we are the source of our own frustration, 
is cumulative. 


This cumulative sense of guilt requires 
heroic treatment. Not every man is as 
heroic—or cowardly, if you insist—as John 
G. Winant, who shot himself when his 
eyes beheld how far from perfect was his 
very best. We souls of lesser mold take 
it out in “neryous breakdowns” or gastric 
ulcers, or with “galloping hiccoughs’—or 
whatever it is that makes expectable that 
at least one out of every twenty will 
spend time in some type of mental insti- 
tution. 


We have-arrived at the threshold of a 
different dimension from either the 
scientific or the political: we are face to 
face with our own selves. Let this be 
denominated, if you will, a “spiritual 
order.” Nothing short of catharsis will 
suffice for this sense of guilt. It can 
neither be avoided nor completely exor- 
cised. Hence “the art of self-forgive- 
ness. But why “self?” Why not God? 
Religion has been the age-old reliance of 
men to neutralize the sense of guilt. Why 
not religion still? No reason why, where 
religion is still available; but, for one 
reason or another, religion does not, as a 
matter of fact, reach all men with its 
potential absolution. Moreover, when it 
does reach men, they have to take the 
initiative in the forgiveness process. For 
men so overcome by sin that they cannot 
take the initiative, religion is and always 
has been unavailable. A catharsis is 
therefore required for men who dare 
or must remain unforgiven by God. The 
world is run by such men, and we can- 
not fruitfully refuse to consider their 
need. The wages of sin does not have 
to be gastric ulcers. 


If not religion, why not psychoanalysis 
as the art of self-forgiveness? That is 
precisely what the analyst intends, to get 
rid of at least useless guilt. And by all 
means let him have free run of such as 
can afford his services. It is a big “if,” 
and, besides there are not enough psy- 
choanalysts to go round, even at the pre- 
vailing luxury price of consultation, con- 
sultation extended. For different rea- 
sons, then, psychoanalysis is as unavail- 
able as is religion in crucial cases. With- 
out one word, or even a thought, against 
religion or analytic psychology, we must 
still seek salvation for many men in 
self-forgiveness. What, then, is the art? 


A wise philosophy can do wond 
though not perform miracles, for the 
lions who will never be reached by ei 
priest or psychoanalyst. Such a phi 
ophy will have, I think, at least tl 
elements. 

1. It will emphasize action. We v 
animals long before we became spi 
and we remain animals at least throu 
out the tenancy of our bodies. Anir 
require action by their very nature. B 
with a cry and nurtured on spryness, 1 
must have some bodily outlet for 
excess energies. Cynicism toward ide 
which are also the natural ends of act 
is no cure; action alone suffices for ; 
mal need. To make daily a down ¢ 
ment—as William James prescribes— 
on the ideal, this is the first prescript 
in the philosophy of life which | 
achieve self-forgiveness. To go he 
at night too tired to worry over sins 
a propadeutic to sleep; and sleep d 
in turn and indeed knit up the rave 
sleeve of human care. 

2. It will emphasize contemplat 
We have cake that animals know not 
Moreover as spirits we can eat our ¢ 
and have it too. There is a kingdom 
matchless delight furnished to e 
human being by his own imagination 
which to revel, finding surcease from 
baser cares in fecund fancy. The n 
who has learned to live in his mind | 
found constructive catharsis for the se 
of guilt. Guilt vanishes, lost in the int 
stices of self-justifying reverie. T] 
then, is the second pathway philosop 
to relief from guilt. 

8. It will utilize humor. Not so high 
contemplation nor yet so low as anit 
action is humor, curious compound a: 
is of both. This mid-virtue is a match] 
resource for daily living. Beginning 
cultivation with our enemies, then pr 
ticing it on neighbors, and finally uf 
gentle friends, we may prepare oursel 
at length for the post-graduate achie 
ment in jocund absolution: the mary 
ous medicine of being able to laugh 
ourselves. ‘That achieved, we are s 
endowed with a creative laboratory 
the manufacture of what is a spirit 
two-in-one: an elixir for catharsis of gt 
and a vitamin for tensionless_livi 
“Only he who tickles himself may lau 
as he likes.” 
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Possessing a young and highly successful Church School, inventive in techniques 
1 not afraid to approach the problems of religious education from a fresh point of 
w, the Marin Fellowship was asked to share some of its experiences with readers 
the Register. This article was prepared in cooperation with its entire Church 


001 Faculty. 
4 
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(esterday I shot 


a big low : 


— David starts discussion of death 


in Marin Church School’s ‘talking circle’ 


By LELAND B. GILLETTE 


-HAVE BEEN ASKED, “What is the secret of your Church School’s success?” Our 
ly includes several factors: opportune timing, desire for a liberal school, enthu- 


sm, and ignorance, the last two of which are probably responsible for our starting 
school a bare two months after the first meeting of the Fellowship, in spite of 


ch well-meant advice to the contrary. It had been suggested that a sound, con- 
vative plan of waiting—possibly as much as a year—becoming well acquainted with 
h other, studying and formulating curriculum and organizing a faculty was dic- 


sd by past experience in other areas. 


Vhat do we mean by success? We 
tted with a possible maximum of 
enteen children and had sixty-four 
ive enrollees at the end of the first 
r. To us of the Marin Fellowship 
; exceeded all expectations. 
Yo ex-Catholics 
Vhere and who is the Marin Fellow- 
p? It is a group drawing its members 
m all of Marin County, California, 
ich includes the northern peninsula 
t helps form San Francisco Bay. It lies 
oss the Golden Gate Bridge fromm San 
mcisco and westerly across the bay 
m Oakland and Berkeley. It is a rural 
a, spotted with little communities in 
beautiful natural setting almost sur- 
nded by ocean, bay, minor water- 
ys, redwoods and hills. 
fhe county is predominantly Catholic 
eligion partly because it is the location 
the early Rafael Mission. A fact of 
rest is that at one of the early meet- 
86% of those present were ex-Cath- 
s, with the next largest group repre- 
ted being ex-Methodists at 17% and 
on with almost every other Protestant 
|p represented, plus a few un- 
ched who came out of curiosity. 
e might fear such a heterogeneous 
ip would prove a disadvantage, but 
e contrary, it has brought enthu- 
m and drive due to an exchange of 
and experiences—an invaluable aid 
ur cooperative enterprise in which 
one has a job. 
go to Berkeley?’ 
The embryonic beginning of our 
ch School was a gathering of liberals 
e home of Mr. and Mrs. Gordon 
on who recently transferred from 
jacramento church. At this meet- 


ing definite statements were made by va- 
rious people that the most important 
work to be done was to get a liberal 
Church School started as soon as possible 
for their children. At the third adult 
meeting, the Church School adherents 
really came out of their corners punch- 
ing. The usual parries such as no place 
to meet, no teachers, no curriculum, no 


“equipment, etc. were taken in stride. For 


example, in the case of a meeting place, 
homes were discussed but tabled due to 
distances. Meeting in public schools was 
prevented by state laws. Finally a com- 
mittee was selected to look into every 
possible angle of securing a centrally 
located place. 

Its report at the following meeting was 
most discouraging and offered but one 
possible choice, Scout Hall at San Rafael 
with two rooms, a gymnasium, and a 
great quantity of scouting equipment. It 
was far from the type of place we had 
visualized and we spent considerable 
time discussing what sort of effect the 
setting would have on our children. The 
possibility of organizing a car pool to 
take the children to the Berkeley church, 
26 miles distant, for a year or so was 
mentioned. To the majority this idea 
seemed the best answer to the problem 
until one dauntless mother of five spoke 
up and demanded, “Why go to Berkeley? 
Why not start our own now? What does 
Berkeley have that we don’t have?” The 
answer was, “Nothing, nothing besides 
an established curriculum, and experi- 
enced and competent faculty, consider- 
able equipment and adequate facilities 
housed in an attractive building!” How- 
ever, this stimulated our collective in- 
terest to the point that if the first step 


as 


Children in the Marin Church School 
often go out on field trips. Here, under 
Dr. Wilson of Marin College, they are 
digging on the site of an old Miwok 
Indian village. They actually found a 
piece of leg bone and two pieces of 
skull which Dr. Wilson identified as part 
of a skeleton in his museum! 


: Be 


was always the hardest we wanted to 
take it at once. We would make mis- 
takes—surely—but a liberal Church School 
with mistakes seemed better than the 
current situation. 


Recruiting begins 

At a special meeting a few days later 
a review was made of the children to de- 
termine the number of classes needed 
and ages to be included in these classes. 
We tried to avoid having too much age 
variation or too small a group in any 
class. Three divisions were decided up- 
on: Nursery, 3 to 5 years; Junior Elemen- 
tary, 6 to 8 years; and Senior Elemen- 
tary, 9 years and up. 

Then the all-important question of 
teachers was tackled. We decided to 
have two teachers for each class, one 
acting as assistant. For the nursery chil- 
dren we were most fortunate to have 
in our group both a teacher in a private 
nursery school as well as a_ part-time 
teacher in a cooperative nursery school. 
Another young mother present who was 
raised in China by Mennonite missionary 
parents and who had taught in high 
school volunteered to take the Senior 
Elementary group. A mother who had 
difficulty interesting her older son in 
Church School thought it would help if 
she took an active part so offered to 
help with the Senior Elementary. This 
left the Junior Elementary group. For 
them we selected two mothers who were 
very determined that we have a liberal 
Church School as they and their children 
were very dissatisfied with the funda- 
mentalist schools. 

These teachers studied the Beacon 
Press books and guides in addition to a 
great deal of reference material, held 
several study sessions, and compiled a 
list of material and equipment needed. 
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When this was presented to the Fellow- 
ship they were secured at once. There 
were books and guides, rugs for the little 
ones, easels, dolls, games, paints, clay, 
etc. One member who has business con- 
nections with box factories was able to 
secure a great quantity of building blocks 
of various shapes. The total cost of 
material, excluding books, for approxi- 
mately 23 students during the first four 
month period was $26. 


Binnacles, bells & steering wheels 

By this time the Fellowship had grown 
too large to be accommodated in homes 
and moved its meetings to the Scout 
Hall. For three weeks while the teach- 
ers were completing their plans, movies 
were shown to the children in the second 
room at the same time as the Fellow- 
ship. 

On March 19th we held our first 
Church School session. The nursery 
group met in the Sea Scout room with 
the binnacles, bells and steering wheels 
all mounted as ship-shape as possible. 
The junior elementary class was in the 
gymnasium, and the senior elementary 
in the main entrance hall. In spite of 
the bell ringing in the nursery, the junior 
elementary students’ great desire to play 
tag the full length of the gym, and fre- 
quent interruptions of the senior elemen- 
tary class by people who over-looked the 
“Enter” sign at the side entrance, Church 
School started off successfully. So suc- 
cessfully that in a short time the nursery 
group had to be divided, the three year 
olds remaining in the nursery and four 
and five year olds moving out into the 
gym-kindergarten. 

From the start we have kept in mind 
that it is our children’s Church School 
and we want them to be happy and eager 
to go. We want them to be relaxed and 
be themselves with very little if any for- 
mality. Most of our children come in 
play clothes, so they can play, have fun, 
and get dirty without fear of spoiling 
“Sunday bests.” Our teachers also dress 
informally and the children seem freer to 


ask for help. 


‘Thinking time’ 

It was decided to have a children’s 
church because there is real value in 
bringing the older children together in as 
large a group as possible, so they may 
become acquainted with others of similar 
belief and thus relieve the minority feel- 
ing. We also have a small amount of 
ritual so that when they do go into the 
fellowship or visit other churches a form 
of ritual will not be altogether new and 
strange. Children’s church did not prove 
satisfactory for the nursery group and 
seldom for the kindergarten. _ 

Activity begins about 9:30 A. M. when 
the teachers arrive to transform their 
alloted spaces into as satisfactory a 
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Church School environment as possible. 
This involves bringing in from storage 
spaces such materials as easels, paints, 
aprons, blocks, clay, articles for collage, 
cutting and pasting, puzzles, beads and 
dolls. Also important, the early arrivals 
must be watched for and welcomed, 
often enjoying mixing paints or helping 
in some small way. 

Children’s church begins at ten o’clock 
for the two older classes, the smaller ones 
meeting in their own groups. We have 
an opening song of greeting with the ‘chil- 
dren acknowledging the presence of the 
ones near them. Next is a candle light- 
ing event with two candles representing 
love and truth. A different member of 
the congregation is appointed to light 
them at each service. As each is lighted 
the congregation repeats a short verse 
such as, “This candle represents the 
flame of truth. Let it be a_ brilliant 
light as we seek the ways of life and 
the universe.” We had trouble filling 
the front row seats at first. To eliminate 
this, no one is eligible to light the can- 
dles but a front row sitter. Now all front 
seats are completely filled—early. Usually 
we have a reading from a famous saying, 
poem, or Bible verse that is appropriate 
for the main subject of the morning. 
Sometimes there is a “thinking time” 
when the children have an opportunity 
to find their own answers to questions 
asked. It is a short period of silence 
that takes the place of prayer or respon- 


sive reading. After the thinking time - 


the story may be told or completed as 
the case may be. The service is con- 
cluded with a song. The same songs 
are sung each Sunday until the children 
are very familiar with them. The pro- 
gram is kept within a twenty minute 
limit to hold the maximum interest. Our 
children look forward to children’s 
church and tell us in no uncertain terms 
that they like it and want it. 
Hair-down Sunday 

With our set-up it is an effort to keep 
activities toned down to the point where 
the Fellowship in an adjoining room can 
at least hear part of their own program. 


‘However, once a month the Fellowship 


meets in the evening for three reasons: 
QRAMDHANANANANDADAAAAAAAAAAKAAAAAAS 


There was the time when 
David gathered all his cour- 
age and burst out with, “Yes- 
terday I shot a big fox!” It 
had nothing to do with the 
topic of the moment, but his 
face shone with a sense of ac- 
complishment, and it started 
an earnest discussion on 


death... . 
RAQNAANANQAAHHAAHHAARADADAADAAARE 


first, so that the Church School teache 
may participate; second, so we may ha\ 
a minister from one of the churches ; 
the bay area; and third, so the Churc 
School can really turn loose. On th 
Sunday we plan our Children’s chur 
around a movie, about mid-winter begi 
ning the series “Children of Other N 
tions.” Most of our pictures are secure 
through the University of California V 
sual Aid Department. We are most fo 
tunate that Dr. McKinnon, our presiden 
has a 16mm sound projector which |} 
very generously operates for us.  Folloy 
ing the general assembly for this mov 
an individual class often remains | 
view a picture related to its study. Th 
is also the Sunday that we play record 
have our noisy games, etc. in fact, ¥ 
really let our hair down and have 
lot of fun. 

Speaking more specifically, the pri 
cipal aim of the nursery class is thre 
fold: (1) to help each child make grou 
adjustments (for many their first), (2 
to help them learn to get along with the 
contemporaries, (3) to help enrich the 
interest in their home and the wor 
around them. For this group the lac 
of small chairs proved to be an asse 
for we found that group activities on tl 
floor brought almost 100% participatio 
Wet clay and home-made dough cle 
proved better media than _plasticee 
When easels were not available we use 
floor painting on long strips of newspri 
with poster paints. 

For a typical morning a “wet” creati\ 
activity and puzzles are arranged on or 
table.. These are individual activitie 
but allow the child to communicate wil 
his neighbors and establish at least tw 
relationships at the beginning. Usual 
after a time of creating individually th 
children are ready for group activi 
which is arranged on the floor (block 
books, records, etc.) Story-time has ¢ 
ways been the last event on the pr 
gram. We have supplemented tl 
Beacon Press material freely with oth) 
material better suited to our area. 
sum it up our nursery teachers say, “T 
secret is in creating an atmosphere 
friendly interest, awakening curiosit 
and the feeling of kinship in a commé 
way of living.” 


‘Talking circle’ 

Likewise the kindergarten group f 
lows no rigid procedure. After welcor 
ing all and removing wraps, teachers ai 
children gather into an informal gro 
for their “talking circle” sitting togeth 
en a blanket on the floor—a more sai 
factory experience for them than a $s 
circle of chairs.’ This “talking cire 
is a sort of worship period which ser 
to quiet the group and draw it tog 
Each child is given an oppo ty 
contribute verbally and share his exp 


ces. There are exciting accounts of 
> past week’s happenings—a new baby, 
w kittens, the pet that died—all trying 
talk at once but learning to defer to the 
ver child and give him his turn. There 
s the time when David gathered all 
; courage and burst out with, “Yester- 


y I shot a big fox!” It had nothing to’ 


with the topic of the moment, but his 
e shone with a sense of accomplish- 
nt, and it started an earnest discussion 
death, which was concluded with the 
urtin and Judy story about “The Bird 
at Could Not Fly.” The verbal con- 
butions to the “talking circle” are some- 
1es really profound and have the ele- 
mts of real worship. Sometimes the 
cussion is opened with a story based 
past experiences of the children, such 
the follow-up occasioned by the rocket 
p to the moon built of blocks by the 
ys. There were many eager questions 
out the moon, the sun and the earth, 
d the stories “The Big World Ball” 
d “Judy Looks at The Moon” were 
ry much enjoyed as was the “Moon 
d Sun Song.” To answer questions 
out day and night a flashlight and 
ples were brought to show how the sun 
nes only on part of the world while 
+ other side is dark—and then the chil- 
sn ate the apple world. 
They are very interested in children 
other lands, stimulated by the movies, 
d the teachers have taken advantage 
this interest, pointing out the similar- 
ss between all children so differences 
ll seem less marked when they become 
are of them. There is a good Martin 
d Judy song for this purpose called 
verybody,” which points out that 
erybody has fingers, has a nose, eyes, 
lings, dreams and a need for love. 
Activities which follow the “talking 
cle” may be special ones which the 
ole group works on. After the Eskimo 
a the children made simple paper bag 
tkas which they wore, and there was 
poem and the picture book and an 
mated discussion about the Eskimo 
en and their family. More often 
not the play activities are allowed to 
velop spontaneously with only enough 
rvision to keep all happily involved. 
recent Sunday a number of children 
same interested in sewing. Johnny 
de a “bag for my mother,” Francie “a 
ss for my dolly,” others were just con- 
to sew two edges together, and 
y did surprisingly well. 
ere has recently been added a little 
sing ritual of gathering briefly into the 
le to talk about the morning’s experi- 
s, about plans for the following Sun- 
or admiring some of the things 
ted by the children, and saying good- 
before dismissing the group. With- 
his there is a tendency for them to 
gle off one by one without the 
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friendly leave-taking which means so 
much to them. 
A real baby 

With the junior elementary it was 
quickly apparent that first hand contacts 
and direct activity were the most satisfac- 
tory methods of explaining a condition 
or stimulating discussion. Story-telling 
was thoroughly enjoyed by the majority 
with many requests for more stories than 
our time permitted, while drawing, paint- 
ing, cutting, and modeling all had their 
particular enthusiasts. However, since 
with these activities there were invari- 
ably a few children whose interest was 
insufficient to make it a memorable occa- 
sion, we arranged as many direct experi- 
ences as possible with preceding periods 
largely spent in preparation. 

The year’s study was concerned with a 
child’s development during his first six 
years, and after an introductory period, 
we discussed the kind of toys a six month 
old baby might enjoy. The children built 
a “Play Store” with chairs, boxes, crepe 
paper, made appropriate signs for it and 
stocked it with toys brought from home. 

The children were thrilled about ar- 
rangements to visit a real baby in its 
home and were agreed that they would 
like to take a gift. The morning of the 
visit we were able to first see a movie of 
a new born baby in which the activities 
of a 24 hour period were shown. Then 
going at once to the home of our six 
months old hostess pointed up in a 
dramatic way and without words on the 
part of the teachers the tremendous de- 
velopment during the first half year of 
life. The children presented the gift —a 
rubber giraffe that squeaked — and from 
the baby’s reaction we're certain the chil- 
dren knew she had said “Thank you.” 
They were fascinated with the baby’s 
bath and assisted the mother with towel, 
cotton, oil, powder and clean clothes An 
unexpected treat came when the mother 
let each child take a quick turn holding 
baby Margaret. 

Chickens, seeds & cookies 

Near Easter time two day old chicks 
were observed by small groups of chil- 
dren in turns. One little girl exclaimed 
at the end of a minute’s complete silence, 
“Just think, yesterday they were inside 
an egg!” 

Our experiment with a worship serv- 
ice was built around a poem on “Grow- 
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“The secret is in creating an 
atmosphere of friendly inter- 
est. awakening curiosity, and 
the feeling of kinship in a 
common way of living.” 
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ing” for which the children worked out 
their own interpretation. They were able 
to use the flat they had planted one Sun- 
day with tomato and nasturtium seeds 
and which were now ready for trans- 
planting to their own gardens. Seeds 
were displayed glued to construction 
paper. Some children brought flowers 
they arranged, others brought collections 
of rocks, while each child had made a 
colored drawing illustrating various 
stages of leg activity —some of which 
were obviously feats of skill they 
admired. 

The last excursion was made to a 
teacher’s room where the children en- 
joyed themselves making cookies. Each 
rolled or patted a bit of dough on wax- 
paper, cut it out with cutters he selected 
and decorated the cookies with a variety 
of available goodies. While these were 
baking the fifteen amateur bakers sat in 
a circle on the living room floor to hear 
a story about “Sharing.” Of course we'd 
discussed the cookie making the Sunday 
before and the children understood that 
they were making them as a special treat 
for the Fellowship coffee hour and were 
very excited about sharing them with 
their families. The baking required more 
time than the story so a half dozen new 
toys were produced and for the quarter 
hour remaining there wasn’t a word of 
disagreement as they shared the toys by 
waiting for turns. Needless to say, 
cookies and bakers made a triumphal 
entrance and everyone, including the 
bakers, agreed that the cookies were 
beautiful and delicious! 

Throughout the year the children’s in- 
terest appeared genuine, the attendance 
substantiated that observation and fre- 
quent comments of parents verified it. 
One mother remarked that her children 
were completely free to do as they liked 
on Sunday morning and since moving to 
our community had insisted upon attend- 
ing our church school regularly. A rather 
shy girl joined our class in mid-winter. 
She had been with us about two months. 
seldom voicing a comment, when her 
father visited the School. He explained 
that he wanted to see for himself all the 
activities his daughter had been describ- 
ing with so much enthusiasm. That day 
began the whole-hearted support of an- 
other family group. 


The brave dancers 
For our senior elementary group the 
“Beginnings” course was chosen with 
their healthy skepticism and interest in 
things scientific in mind. Our material 
for this group to start with consisted of 
an assortment of diluted poster paints, a 
supply of paper brushes, three copies of 
Beginnings of Earth and Sky and several 
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well illustrated books on the American 
Indian. 

The class began with each student 
taking turns reading parts of the first 
story. Each person introduced himself 
that way, the teacher got a glimpse into 
the personality makeup of each child, 
and the reading level of those who par- 
ticipated —also learning that nothing 
bores a class more than waiting for each 
other to struggle through a “reading 
lesson.” Although a couple of youngsters 
were reluctant to pick up the brush, the 
painting period served well to relieve the 
tension of a new situation involving new 
faces. We spent a few closing minutes 
planning a ceremonial dance for our next 
meeting. The boys insisted they didn’t 
want to do anything as silly as dance, but 
once the theatrical make-up kit and some 
costume material were placed on the 
table and some Indian music records 
turned on, a couple of the braver ones 
took pleasure in letting themselves be 
painted by one of the shy boys. An- 
other boy who seemed quite self-con- 
scious was happy with the assignment of 
operating the phonograph and taking his 
turn at the drum. The girls took to play 
acting with delight, as expected. Every- 
one soon got into the spirit of the occa- 
sion and we had there the beginning of 
a group feeling we now cherish. One of 
the more confident girls suggested we in- 
vite the younger children to watch our 
performance. The success of this little 
venture paved the way for other occa- 
sional joint activities among which were 
the worship services put on by these 
youngsters. 

Egyptian beginnings 

An account of one of these projects 
might illustrate some aspects of our class 
work which we consider worth-while 
This one didn’t turn out at all as we 
originally conceived it and taught us the 
importance of a flexible program. The 
Mayan story which we planned to take 
up after the Egyptian one we were on at 
the time suggested possibilities, so our 
superintendent scheduled us for a Sun- 
day far enough off to allow us time to 
prepare — we thought. It happened that 
our county librarian had supplied us with 
such a rich store of resource material sug- 
gesting many intriguing activities that 
would enhance the value of the Egyptian 
story, we just couldn’t make quick work 
of it. When it became apparent that we 
couldn’t do justice to the Mayan story 
in the time left, we evolved a worship 
service out of our Egyptian project. The 
children were delighted with the idea of 
a mid-week evening rehearsal (with eats 
of course), vieing with each other to 
have a part in the little play. When at 
the close of the Sunday morning worship 
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service our model pyramid was opened 
revealing the two halves of a muraled- 
dome vault, these youngsters took turns 
explaining to the fascinated younger chil- 
dren the significance of the clay mummies 
lying in state inside the vault, the 
sphinxes standing on guard, the relation- 
ship of all this to the Egyptian story of 
man’s beginnings, we teachers decided it 
didn’t réally matter that it took us twice 
as long as we had intended to finish the 
book—or even that we had to leave out 
several wonderful stories. 


Leg-bones and deer 


We found field trips well worth the 
time and effort involved. Our Indian 
Mound “digging expedition” gave us re- 
wards beyond our wildest dreams. These 
children will probably never forget the 
experience of seeing Marin College’s Dr. 
Wilson’s collection of Miwok Indian 
relics and then going out to “dig” under 
Dr. Wilson’s directions at the site of an 
“extinct Miwok village and actually un- 
covering a piece of leg bone and two 
pieces of skull which Dr. Wilson identi- 
fied as part of the skeleton in his 
museum! 


A valuable by-product of these field- 
trips is the opportunity to bring the dads 
into participation. On our sunrise trip 
to Mt. Tamalpais the response was 
terrific. Six dads took our ten chilren, 
and they had to get up at 3 a. m.!_ The 
trip was quite an occasion and included 
a good hike where the children saw many 
deer and squirrels. We found that field 
trips served another purpose with this 
too small older class. Each child had 
been encouraged to invite a friend not 
attending church and some of these 
guests asked to join the class. One boy 
who started due to the sunrise trip 
brought his older sister who in turn 
brought a cousin. 


Reaching for the infinite 

Youngsters this age seem to be very 
group-conscious and enjoy the interplay 
of their combined efforts, so most of our 
activities have been cooperative projects. 
A few individual projects seemed suc- 
cessful. One was the north star pistol 
described in the book Boy Astronomer. 
Another grew out of a “chow-mein” ses- 
sion at a teacher’s home. The children 
liked the bamboo place mats we used 
and were delighted with the suggestion 
of painting that remarkable Chinese 
symbol for “The Great Thought” on one 
corner of a mat with India ink, for a New 
Year’s Day gift to their mothers. 


Our scrap book was our biggest group 
project. It is a sheet of butcher paper 
25 feet long, accordion-pleated to fit be- 
tween two sheets of stiff poster paper 
(15”x 24”). On this are mounted our 


smaller paintings, records of field tri 
samples of instruction sheets such as | 
one on how to use the star pistol, pho 
graphs and other illustrative material. 

To illustrate our use of films in t 
group, “The Solar Family” was shown 
help us appreciate Sir Isaac Newton a 
give us’surer footing for reaching out 
ward the infinite which the next chap 
“The Modern Scientist’s Story” inspir 
Here the film “Exploring the Univer 
fitted right into our text. 

Of course we had sessions when 
read stories or talked. But some mig! 
big thoughts for ten year olds w 


directly traceable to our activities. Th 


too, some of our less articulate child 
found verbal expression easier wh 
helped along by “doing something.” 
Sunday is family-day 

Our church school closes at 11:15 
which time Fellowship members help 1 
teachers clean up equipment and put 
away thus enabling teachers to join 1 
Fellowship for a little social time a 
coffee. A word about a few other poi 
that have been questioned. We do notte 
up collections. As parents, we have fou 
it's a chore to have the right amot 
of change for each child and be sure 
gets to church school without losing sot 
of it. We also remember that as childi 
there were times when we begrudg 
giving the money we would rather spe 
on a pet project. We feel the pare 
will contribute a family share to the F 
lowship, but if a child really wants 
make a personal donation he is free 
place his gift in the Fellowship collecti 
basket — and some do. The value of t 
family attending as a group should 1 
be over-looked. Many have said tl 
Sunday is the only day the family can 
places together and they enjoy goi 
where all take an interest. A reception 
is on the faculty and has proven a gre 
asset. The superintendent and teach 
are too busy setting up equipment 
properly greet new-comers, answer th 
questions and take the children to t 
respective classes. A good reception 
can do wonders since the first impressi 
a new-comer receives is most importa 
Our faculty take advantage of all t 
conferences and institutes that we cé 
Whenever it is possible to have a speak 
who has had experience in liberal : 
ligious education we do so, and when ¢ 
members travel they try to visit Unitari 
church schools and report any he 
suggestions. A teachers’ meeting is 
at least one a month in which our 
lems and details are ironed out. 
The best of everyone’s experience 

A successful church school needs 
right teachers regardless of the cu 
ulum or facilities. Our group of pi 
teachers was anxious to foster a 
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ur family chose Unitarianism 


by KENNETH McKINNON 


NY OF US ARE IN OUR FELLOWSHIP GROUP because of personal revolutions. We 
e had to break with the beliefs into which we were born. I was the youngest in 
unily of four boys and one girl. My mother died when I was two years of age. 
aunt came into our home to help raise the family. Success in her life was 


isured by whether or not she brought us up as good Catholics. My father being 


beral Catholic, did not swallow everything he was told. He emphasized science 
education as reliable guides. He was a doctor of medicine with a great regard 
the fine character of his medical school teachers. 


- is funny how certain things in one’s 
dhood stick in one’s memory. In 
Jing the works of Elbert Hubbard, I 
1@ upon a quotation from Confucius 

said: “Do not seek for love or de- 
ad it, but so live that it will flow to 
.’ I recall another incident. I was 
jing my father to the ranch. I said, 
id, you have lived a long time. What 
t in life that is worth working for?” 
looked startled. Then in a moment 
said: “When you are ready to die, if 
ican look back and say the world is a 
ter place because I lived, then you 
| be satisfied.” 


ter under the bridge 

_ continued nominally a Catholic 
ugh high school. When I went to 
University of California I availed my- 
of the fact that I was unknown in 
keley to visit all the various churches. 
s would have caused a major buzz of 
sip in my little home town, but in 
keley it went unnoticed. 

Much water went under the bridge 
ing undergraduate college days. The 
ession of *32—my father’s death— 
king my way through college, etc. 
vever, until I was ready to get mar- 
l there was no need to make an issue 
eligious belief. At this point it be- 
ae clear to Mary and me that the Uni- 
an point of view offered the best 
is for building the spiritual life of our 
ily to be. This meant that my Aunt’s 
erion for success in life—my being a 
holic—had the bottom fall out of it. 
m she realized this was a matter of 
viction and not of convenience, she 
y enough seemed proud of me. The 
ce was a matter of being honest with 
If, or being a hypocrite by pretend- 
“to be a good Catholic in order to 
ase her. Once she understood this, 
n0 longer tried to change my views, 
we have been better friends for it 


' , we in our Fellowship find our- 
$ a group of people—some blessed 


by being born a Unitarian—others there 
because they fought to get there. We 
may well inquire, “What is the nature of 
this thing we find so precious, so worth 
struggling for?” 

Bumps on a log 

Shortly after I graduated from U. C., 
I worked as an accountant for Shell Oil’s 
division office in Sacramento. My wife 
to be was in Boston attending M. I. T. 
at this time, and in sheer loneliness, I 
went out to Sacramento Unitarian 
Church. Its minister was a fine. young 
man with much ability. However, he 
was plagued by a deadhead congrega- 
tion. I remember an occasion when the 
treasurer of our group resigned to join 
another church. I recall the appeal for 
someone to take over the job of treas- 
urer. Everyone, including myself sat 
like bumps on a log—Why?—of all rea- 
sons—because I thought if I worked all 
week at a thing, I did not want to spend 
any extra time doing the same 
thing. I remember what a blow it ap- 
peared to be that no one stepped for- 
ward to take this job. Several years 
later I learned that the young man had 
given up his attempt to establish a 
church on:a part time basis in Sacra- 
mento. How often I have felt badly that 
I failed to help this fine young minister 
do a job I could have easily done! 

A doll gives a lesson 

What is different about our group 
now? Why is there such spirit in it 
when we do not have a church building 
of our own—when we do not have-a 
resident minister to aid us? 

Beth Anne, my seven-year-old girl was 
about to say good night to me. She was 
holding a doll. She said: “Dad, does a 
doll have a wonder part?” I said I had 
not thought about it before. She said: 
“Well I know—it has my love and that’s 
a wonder part, and it has the love of the 
man who made it. See how it can move 
its arms?” 

Let us ask again—What is the wonder 


part of our Fellowship? It is found in 
the efforts of each member of the adult 
group to improve himself and teach his 
children by example that man is capable 
of improving his performance day by 
day. It is found in the inspiration of our 
members, and visiting ministers teaching 
us that religion may be a meaningful part 
of our daily lives. It is found in the 
spirit that prompts us to turn on the heat 
—sweep out the dirt—make coffee and tea 
—put up the chairs—arrange flowers—go 
to Church School Teachers’ Meetings. . . 
It is the spirit that prompts our mem- 
bers to say “Yes, Pd be glad to,” when 
asked to serve on committees. It is 
found in the spirit of our Church School 
teachers who guide our children and de- 
velop constructive attitudes toward daily 
life. 

It is the love and willingness of each 
member to give of his time and resources 
of spirit. I say each man knows what to 
do, for there is a wonder part in the 
spirit of man. It should be the function 
of our religion to aid us and our children 
to discover in ourselves the wonder part 
of spirit that is the god-like quality of 
man. 


‘God’ 

“As to the word ‘God, ” once observed 
George Santayana, “all mutual under- 
standing is impossible. It is a floating 
literary symbol, with a value which if we 
define it scientifically becomes quite 
algebraic. As no experienced object cor- 
responds to it, it is without fixed indica- 
tive force and admits any sense which its 
context in any mind may happen to give 
a 
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Alexander Forbes, now professor emeritus, taught for thirty-eight years at Harvard, 
primarily doing research on the nervous system. He is a member of the Unitarian 
Church in Milton, Mass. (Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy). 


A seientist studies God 


Finds no conflict between religious 


faith and profound rational inquiry 


By ALEXANDER FORBES 


IT IS QUITE COMMON for people to think that science simply means machines and 
gadgets—airplanes, washing machines, bombs, color television, and other contriv- 
ances. All these derive from the application of scientific principles, but are the im- 
mediate products of something quite different from pure science — namely, invention. 
Science, préperly understood, is the quest for truth and understanding through re- 
liable channels as carried on by disciplined minds. 


People unfamiliar with science quite 
naturally think of it in terms of its 
tangible results. When they hear of some 
detached item of scientific discovery they 
say, “What will that lead to?” When a 
physiologist spends a year measuring the 
speed with which the nerve impulse 
traverses the different kinds of nerve 
fibers in our bodies, or a paleontologist 
spends a decade exploring the kinship 
between the fossil ancestors of the clam 
and the oyster, people say, “What good 
will come of that?” 

The easiest way to answer those ques- 
tions is by the analogy of the sap in a 
tree. No one can tell which leaf on a tree 
is nourished by any particular rootlet in 
the ground, Just as all the rootlets gather 
sustenance and pour it into the common 
stream of sap that ascends in the trunk 
and is distributed to the leaves, so scien- 
tific research feeds information to a fund 
of knowledge that forms a basis of prog- 
ress in the affairs of men. It is beyond 
the power of any man’s prediction, and 
even defies analysis, to say what will re- 
sult from a particular discovery. The 
true scientist is exploring the unknown 
and in so doing is giving to mankind 
fresh insight into the wonders of his 
world. 

Before the facts as a little child 

Many have assailed science bitterly be- 
cause of the ugly uses to which some of 
its inventions have been put. Science 
has been blamed for the bomb-laden air- 
plane and the terrible destructiveness 
of war’s newest weapons. Dr. Walter B. 
Cannon, one of the wisest and most 
humane scientists of our era, answered 
this even before Hiroshima with the 
words, “To resent the effects of science, 
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to see it ‘destroying all the simplicity and 
gentleness of life, all the beauty of the 
world — restoring barbarism under the 
mask of civilization, darkening men’s 
minds and hardening their hearts,’ is to 
admit an inability to face realities and 
make adjustments — precisely the func- 
tions which distinguish. man, with his 
superior brain, from lower animals.” He 
quotes Huxley, “Science seems to me to 
teach in the highest and strongest man- 
ner the great truth which is embodied in 
the Christian conception of entire sur- 
render to the will of God. Sit down be- 
fore facts as a little child, be prepared to 
give up every preconceived notion, fol- 
low humbly to whatever abyss Nature 
leads, or you will know nothing.” 

To try to stop science because evil men 
have used inventions to aid them in 
wrongdoing, would be like trying to 
abolish automobiles because of the tragic 
fatalities on the road. When a car brings 
a sick child to the hospital just in time to 
save its life, we conclude that it is better 
to keep the automobile, but to learn its 
proper use. 

Compassion before eugenics 

Paradoxically, the field of science most 


cruelly abused with hostile attacks is, 


medical science, and this is the field in 
which the aims and achievements are 


closest to the spirit of Christianity. 


Medical science and practice have been 
criticized with some logic on the grounds 
that posterity will be endangered by their 
salvaging sickly persons, who in the old 
days of “survival of the fittest” were 
weeded out by natural selection, but who 
by a combination of science and charity 
are allowed to survive and possibly con- 
tribute to the deterioration of the race. 


The danger is real and can’t be ignor 
But on that point, our Christian heritz 
of compassion constrains us to do wl 
we can for the sick and face the risk 
posterity, despite the warnings of | 
genics. At all events, I think we « 
agree that when a dangerous epider 
breaks loose, the enlighteded Christian 
today will not say helplessly, with a sh 
of piety, “It is the will of God,” and 
nothing. He will use the knowlec 
science has given him and stop — 
epidemic. 
Enough to worship Jesus 

It is relatively easy to defend scien 
from the shallow abuse that results fr 
confusing the quest for truth with - 
materialism of inventions or the sins 
those who misuse them. What trouk 
some people more is the idea that if tl 
accept the discoveries of science as tru 
they must give up their cherished be 
in the Bible as authoritative and in! 
lible. This pertains to the account 
creation in Genesis and more especi: 
to the many. implications of the mira 
lous or supernatural in the New Te: 
ment. Unitarians, of course, have lc 
been emancipated from enslavement 
dogma. They don’t have to believe 
the supernatural in order to hold th 
religious faith. In fact, many you 
people of other denominations a 
cheerfully accept the symbolic mean: 
of the biblical legends. Those hap 
ones who have harmonized their kno 
edge of natural truths with their r 
gious belief find more than enough 
worship in the teachings and exam 
of Jesus. It is tragic that so many sut 
needless distress over the apparent ci 
flict between science and faith. 
Silent revolution 

Before the revolutionary discoveries 
Galileo and Newton, people thought 
the world as governed by a divine p 
pose, directed by a conscious deity, 0 
nipotent, yet man-like in feeling hum 
emotions and making conscious decisio 
as a general plans and executes his ca 
paign, although invisible to his sub 
dinates in the field. People believed t 
God set aside the usually immutable la 
of nature for special occasions. 1 
method of the new science was to si 
trying to guess at the divine purpc 
and instead to find the natural causes 
events. To quote from Prof. Wal 
Stace: “To predict an eclipse what } 
have to know is not its purpose but 
causes. Hence science from the sev 
teenth century onwards became exc 
sively an inquiry into causes. The ¢ 
ception of purpose in the world was 
nored and frowned on. This thot 
silent and almost unnoticed, was 
greatest revolution in human history. . 

Thus the method of science is 
and essentially rational; it seeks cau 
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scientist studies God 


explanations—not the conscious pur- 
> of a man-like deity. The method 
cience is wholly independent of reli- 
is dogma and of faith, but the aim 
cience may be at one with religious 


he 


ond the physical fact 
‘he scientist must focus his inquiry on 
sical causes. If he is a man of small 
on, he will see nothing else. A scien- 
who is also a philosopher once told 
of a timid clergyman who had ob- 
ed to science because it sought to 
> the mystery out of life—to which 
scientist replied, “We are merely 
hing the mystery back; and the far- 
¢ back we shove it the more stupen- 
is it becomes.” 


he broader understanding of nature 
t comes from scientific inquiry, if seen 
true perspective, only gives cause for 
per reverence. The grandeur, beauty 
| orderliness of the universe convey 

conviction of a spirit of goodness 
| purpose. It is too great for any 
n to comprehend fully, and each 
aker sees it in his own individual way; 
_in recognizing it with reverence, and 
thinking of it as something very real 
ich we call God, we arrive at a form 
worship that affords strength, courage 
1 hope in a way that a cold and purely 
ional appraisal of human ethics can- 
_do. Most people find it helpful to 
sonify the Deity in an emotional way, 
ether or not they recognize intellec- 
lly that it is childish to suppose there 
anything like a human being listening 
their prayers. I don’t think there is 
thing inconsistent between a warm 
sonal feeling and a belief in God as 
> more abstract principle of law and 
rpose. 


\ friend of mine recently said, “The 
st evidence of God is the fact that 
re is order in the universe, instead of 
10s. Miracles are a negation of God.” 


To illustrate the unique and separate 
t not incompatible approaches of phy- 
al science and religion, suppose a 
smist analyzes the Bible and reports 
it he finds nothing between the covers 
t paper and ink. His analysis may be 
fect from the point of view of chem- 
ty, but what has it to do with the 
ritual value of the Bible? The par- 
ular arrangement of letters on the 
nted page convey thoughts quite be- 
d the reach of chemical analysis. If 
come over a rise of ground and sud- 
see before you a great snow-capped 
tain gleaming in dazzling sunlight, 
with a catch in your breath you feel 
thrill of wonder at the sublimity 
view far beyond the power of 
s to convey, a physiologist may tell 
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you that all that happened was that light 
rays falling on your retina set up nerve 
impulses that let loose a lot of adrenalin 
in your blood stream. But does that 
really describe your experience? 

Delicate instruments can now record 
the rhythmic pulses of electricity dis- 
charged in our brains as the millions of 
interwoven nerve fibers carry the mes- 
sages that underly our conscious activity. 
We can even demonstrate the change in 
these waves that occurs when the mind is 
confronted with a task that calls for ef- 
fort. But even if a complete account 
could be given of the physical activity of 
every cell in your brain, it would fail to 
give true insight into your thoughts, 
much as the chemical analysis was irrele- 
vant to the meaning of the Bible. 


How much free-will? 

Neurophysiology, more than any other 
field of science, comes to grips with the 
baffling problems of the relation of mind 
to matter, and the kindred, age-long rid- 
dle of determinism vs. free-will. If we 
find a physical cause for everything that 
goes on in our bodies, including the con- 
scious activity of our brains, where is 
there any room left for free-will in the 
scheme of things? Philosophically that 
riddle seems insoluble. One can argue 
that every act is the result of antecendent 
causes and therefore predetermined. Yet 
the fact that we can make choices seems 
to be a palpable reality in our experience. 
An amateur philosopher once said that 
whatever views about determinism are 
forced on us by metaphysical reasoning, 
we all act on a belief in free-will in the 
practical conduct of life. No right- 
minded person will endorse the view of 
the mother who let her small children 
play with a loaded revolver, explaining 
that everything was written in the book 
of fate and there was nothing she could 
do to alter it. 


The problem of where responsibility 
really lies is a baffling one that deeply 
concerns parents, teachers and judges in 
the courts of law. A child is not respon- 
sible for his heredity, which provides 
the basic material of which he builds his 
life; he is not responsible for his early 
environment and training, the things that 
chiefly mold _ his mind and character. 
Where, then, does his responsibility as 
an individual begin? 


Guide to harmony 

I wouldn’t claim that science now or 
ever can offer a complete answer to these 
enigmas; but I believe it can lead us 
nearer to understanding the principles by 
which human relations should be guided. 
Science can perform its noblest. service 
not in laying the foundations for labor- 
saving inventions, nor even in improving 


medical service to the si¢k, but in giving 
us a clearer, deeper understanding of 
man’s place in the order of nature and 
the origins of his patterns of behavior, 
thus ultimately guiding us to a more har- 
monious way of living with one another. 


No one knows just how life started on 
this planet, probably in the form of a 
single cell, perhaps like that of a virus 
scarcely more than a protein molecule, 
but somehow endowed with the mys- 
terious properties of life—the power to 
progress and evolve, but without the dim- 
mest awareness of its destiny. In mil- 
lions of years there gradually evolved 
creatures that could feel, see sunlight, 
and then at last there came the higher 
animals—birds and mammals—capable of 
the human attributes of bestowing affec- 
tionate care on their young. And finally 
out of this vast, evolutionary stream of 
life came man. With all his faults he 
can at his best achieve culture, love, 
beauty, and show love to his fellow man. 
It is a strange idea that this powerful 
ascension up through the ages is the 
product of blind forces and laws, sense- 
less, meaningless and without purpose. 
If there are those who can see no pur- 
pose or meaning in the rise of man from 
unorganized matter to his present spirit- 
ual stature and in the order of nature that 
has made this possible, it is fortunate 
that there are many others who can. 


MARIN SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 24) 


church school and willing to devote un- 
limited time and effort to it. During the 
early months everything except’ easels 
was willingly carted to and from homes. 
The teachers are people who have an in- 
tense love of children and a great ca- 
pacity for understanding them. The 
majority are not professional teachers but 
brought with them a fresh non-academic 
attitude of living and growing with the 
children. There is a heart-warming ex- 
change of appreciation stemming from a 
growing feeling of respect and gratitude 
for the work we've learned to expect and 
depend upon from each other during this 
first year. One teacher may say, “My 
little girl had such a wonderful experi- 
ence on the last field trip her teacher 
planned that I am trying to plan a trip 
that will be as interesting to her boy in 
my class.” 


Could it be that the enthusiasm and 
eagerness of the teachers to make the 
church school a success has carried over 
to the children? With an energetic group 
made up of individuals with very dif- 
ferent backgrounds bringing with them 
the best from their experiences, why 
shouldn’t we succeed? 
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ROOSEVELT COLLEGE 
(Continued from page 18) 


only by a constitutional provision which 
holds them responsible for the main- 
tenance of efficiency and high academic 
standards. The faculty is self-governing 
so that the entire school government rests 
upon the consent of the governed. This 
democratic structure of Board, adminis- 
tration and faculty was created because 
of the belief that the basis of freedom 
is individual responsibility and that indi- 
vidual responsibility can best be achieved 
through democratic means. 


Education geared to ‘individual’ 

A fourth objective in democratic edu- 
cation is to broaden the curricula of our 
educational institutions to meet the 
training demands of the diverse talents 
and abilities of individuals. If all those 
capable of benefiting from college educa- 
tion are to be trained the educational 
cims must be multiple and the programs 
varied. Education must be balanced, 
geared to an understanding of the needs 
of the whole personality, mind, body, 
and spirit. This is a problem which de- 
mands constant research, constant effort 
and an open mind. Roosevelt College 
is keenly aware of this fourth objective, 
which is its own. Time and money are 
necessary for real progress in this field, 
but Roosevelt College is attempting to 
make a start in this direction—to build a 
program which will at least be an ap- 
proach to fulfilling these needs. Through 
action research Roosevelt College is en- 
gaged in initial experimental efforts to 
identify socially useful traits that can 
benefit by college training. It seeks more 
precise definitions of intelligence and 
broader definitions of educability through 
an abilities research program in which 
multiple batteries of experimental tests 
are being given to many kinds of stu- 
dents, and extensive remedial and coun- 
selling programs seek to ferret out and 
develop abilities which may have been 
hidden by environmental lacks. 


Works in fact as well as theory 


Through these four objectives Roose- 
velt College is trying to meet the needs 
for education in a democracy, education 
which will help build the best kind of 
citizens for a democracy and a coopera- 
tive world. Many and frequent ques- 
tions are asked whether Roosevelt Col- 
lege has found in this program of demo- 
cratic education an unmanageable bur- 
den in fact even though a desirable ideal 
in theory. We are asked whether, without 
quotas, we find one er more minority 
groups taking over the college, lowering 
academic standards, creating new social 
and moral problems within the college 
community. Our answer is that just as 
democracy in practice has strengthened 
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our nation, so has it strengthened our 
college. Our free admissions policy has 
attracted members of minority groups 
against whom there has been discrimina- 
tion in other quarters, but we have found 
these to be some of our most valuable 
student and faculty citizens. 


Democracy is not an easy path. Con- 
flict of ideas is inherent in it. 
mocracy is the best method yet devised 
by man for his own governance and as 
imperfect as is its application in our coun- 
try, it has brought the greatest growth 
in material and spiritual resources ever 
to be achieved. If peace is to be found 
each individual in every geographic sit- 
uation in the world should have the op- 
portunity through educational, economic 
and spiritual growth to develop to his 
highest capacities. Roosevelt College, in 
eliminating quotas in the student body, 
Board of Trustees, faculty and adminis- 
tration, in helping to eliminate economic 
inequalities, in guaranteeing academic 
freedom; and in searching for better 
methods of training the individual to 
develop to his highest capacities, is in 
its own sphere working toward this goal. 
It is a supreme challenge to all of us and 
it is worthy of our greatest measure of 
devotion, for these basic freedoms, can- 
not be limited for any without in the 
end being destroyed for all. 


NOW IS THE TIME! 
Churches, Schools, Colleges 
Start their busiest period 
Christmas, too, is just 
around the corner ! 
When you think of a Bible 
as a gift or for yourself 


REMEMBER 
At Every Price Level Best Value 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


Opportunity is offered to a limited number to 
become residents of Sunset Hall of Los Angeles, 
California, home for liberal men and women of 
advancifig years; must be 65 or over. Sponsored 
by First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles. Room 
and board $100.00 per month, For information, 
address: Mrs. Herman S. Darling, Chairman of 
Admittance, 3350 San Marino St., Los. Angeles 6, 
Calif. 
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«Pulpit and Choirs 
© Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
AEmbroideries - Vestments 
+ Communion 


CHURC 
SUPPL 


821-23 ARCH STREFT. P 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON MASS. — ARLINGTON STRE! 
CHURCH, opposite Public Garden. Rev. Dz 
Mc Greeley, Minister. Sunday service, 11 a. 
Church School, 9:45 a. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—THE SECOND CHUR( 
IN BOSTON, 874 Beacon St. Clayton Brooks H 
and William Henry Perkins, Jr., Ministers. Ev 
Sunday: Junior Church, 10:40 A. M.; Chu 
School, 11:00 A. M.; Morning Worship, 11 
A. M.; junior high age, 3:00 P. M.; high sch 
age, 5:00 P. M. and college age supper, 7:00 P. 
THE CHURCH OF THE MATHERS AND | 
ae peak WELCOMES ALL BOSTON VI 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOUI 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts. Minist 
A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services, 11 a. 
School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church Office of 
daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Stapl 
Executive Director. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 
Tremont and School Sts. Dr, Palfrey Perki: 
Minister, George R. Plagenz, Assista: 
Elwood E, Gaskill, Organist and Choirmast 
SUNDAY’ SERVICE, 11 A. M. Church of 
daily 9 A. M. to 4 P, M. All are welcome. 
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STARR KING SCHOOL 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9, 


California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work 
and needs of the Unitarian ministry. 
Coordinated academic and _  in-ser 
training emphasizes counselling, educa- 
tional and community leadership. 


For information and catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Distinctive, hand-carved 
pulpits, altars, lecterns, bap- 
tismal fonts, tables, seats — 
in authentic period designs. 

Beautiful altar sets and 
communion services. 

Stained glass memorial 
windows made to order. 
Handsomely engrossed Books 
of Remembrance with reposi- 
tories, resolutions, rolls of 
honor. 

Send for our free catalog, 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL | 


BACHELORS 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 
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nitarian growth accelerating, 
egister survey indicates 


mitarian churches are bursting at the 
ns all over the continent, and new build- 
programs are being undertaken in scores 
ocalities to accommodate the increases in 
nbership, a recent Christian Register sur- 
shows. Much of the new growth is in 
church schools and among the younger 
ens, the report indicates. The survey 
demonstrates that Unitarian churches 
using more effective public relations in 
rming the public in their neighborhood 
ut the basic Unitarian principles and the 
k of the churches, thus attracting many 
ors who are curious to see what Uni- 
ynism is all about — and having come to 
remain to join, in many instances. 


ypical of the information received in the 
ey are the following samples: 


t Evanston, IIl., the membership has in- 
sed 41 per cent in the past three years 
e Rev. Homer A. Jack has been the min- 
- The church now has an all-time high 
26 legal members. Only 26 per cent of 
new members were previously Uni- 
ms. The church budget has increased 
per cent in three years. Church attend- 
> during the last year averaged 117, with 
p of 232. The church school has an en- 
nent of 120 pupils. The church sponsors 
Evanston Fireside Forum, with top- 
it speakers. Extremely active are the 
men’s Alliance, the Couples Club, Adult 
ication Club, Social Action and Religious 
ication Committee. In the past three 
‘s this church has contributed an average 
956 to the United Unitarian Appeal for 
1 year and an average of $842 each year 
he United Unitarian Service Committee. 
1 Dallas, Tex., (Rev. Robert Raible) the 
tarian church is booming to the point 
re three assistants are required in the 
rch office. Between 30 and 50 visitors 
present at church services every Sunday. 
ing the year 60 new members were 
ed. The average church attendance has 
n 188. The church school budget has 
e up so fast (from a total of $967 in 1950 
32,320 in 1951-52) that everybody has 
n left gasping. Two new classes were 
ted last year and another new one is 
led for this fall. More rooms are 
ie ... Membership in the church 
1 during the year climbed from 163 to 


Pittsfield, Mass., (Rev. David R. 
), where the church opened last fall 
r a ten-year lapse, more than fifty fami- 
joined the organization. The heat- 
nt is being replaced with an entirely 
; the basement is being rebuilt and 
ed for use of the church school, 


- 


which is beginning to grow so fast that 
present accommodations will simply not be 
sufficient; a Couples Club, a Brotherhood 
Committee and a choir are all actively 
operating in the community and the pros- 
pects for this fall, the report shows, look 
extremely hopeful. 


In Brownsville, Texas, the newly or- 
ganized Unitarian Church of the Rio Grande 
Valley (Rev. A. E. von Stilli) now has a 
total membership of 81 members, which is an 
increase of 37 per cent over last year. Last 
summer they completed the building at 
Brownsville and dedicated it on October 1. 


The Brownsville group has been joined by 


the Fellowship from San Benito to worship 
together in the new sanctuary and use to- 
gether the facilities for the church school 
and social affairs. Coffee hours are held 
regularly after church services. Mr. von 
Stilli traveled well over 5,000 miles during 
the past year in conducting the widespread 
work of the church. During the past church 
season, about 850 column inches, including 
five photographs, were devoted by the Rio 
Grande Valley newspapers to the doings of 
the Unitarians in this area. 


In Louisville, Ky. (Rev. Robert T. 
Weston) a $56,000 enlargement and mod- 


. ernization of the parish house was completed 


last year and the new building was dedicated 
in April. The completed plan provides ten 
modern classrooms and a chapel for the 
church school, a new modern kitchen, en- 
larged meeting and dining room for adult 
activities, a men’s lounge, a new minister's 
study and a special mailing room with 
modern equipment. The building is named 
for Theophile Conrad, whose daughter's 
generosity sparked the enterprise. The 
church school has doubled in membership 
over two years and now has 135 pupils. 


At Knoxville, Tenn., (Rev. Richard 
Henry) the Tennessee Valley Unitarian 
Church has 202 members on the books, 34 
of whom were added between last October 
and May. The budget has jumped in one 
year from $6900 to $10,500. During the 
past year the organization acquired Unitarian 
House on Clinch Avenue, a ten-room man- 
sion in the university area of the town. Here 
72 church school members are enrolled. The 
attendance at church services has increased 
from an average of about 85 to an average 
of more than 100 between October and May. 
The church also has a 3% acre lot on the 
Kingston Pike, the main thoroughfare to 
Nashville and about two miles from the 
center of the city. Here the future church 
will be built, if plans hold. The present 
work parties are clearing the land, uprooting 


stumps, and clearing away the brush. Dur- 
ing the year about 40 people turned out 
every Saturday for an all-day session at the 
lot. Work parties had meanwhile renovated 
Unitarian House itself, removing partitions, 
redecorating, and modernizing. The church 
sponsored a film-centered discussion series 
of concern to the community involving ques- 
tions of mental health, city schools, city 
planning—and ending up with Dr. Paul 
White’s films of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee medical mission in Europe. 

In Milwaukee, Wis., (Dr. Ralph E. 
Bailey) 51 new members were received into 
the fellowship. This was the third conse- 
cutive year in which that number joined the 
church. 

At Scituate, Mass., (Rev. Leon Converse 
Fay) this year saw an increase of 28 mem- 
bers over the year before, with more than 50 
new families associating themselves with the 
church. A new parsonage has been built, 
new classrooms have been built for the 
church school, and it is clear from the signs 
that a continuing steady growth is to be the 
order of the day. 

In Syracuse, N. Y., (Rev. Glenn O. Can- 
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IDEA DEPARTMENT: The Wayside Pulpit 
can be used occasionally for special pro- 
motion, the experiences of the Unitarian 
Church: in Athol, Mass. shows. In, this 
picture Arthur Bisbee (left), president of 
the Society, and Rev. Charles C. Donel- 
son, Jr., the minister, stand beside the 
special announcement for Family Sun- 
day. The system works—this sign packed 
the auditorium for the Sunday in ques- 
tion, with more than 250 people present. 
Despite the fact that it was the Sunday 
after Easter, the collection was triple the 
usual amount. Of course this technique 
is used sparingly, because the regular 
message of the Wayside Pulpit has its 
own value; but for an occasional special 
promotion, this seems to bring excellent 
results. 
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news 


field) a ten-year survey was made recently. 
This report showed that in that period a par- 
sonage had been acquired; a carpenter shop 
and a large room for teen-agers had been set 
up in the parish house basement; the church 
got a new roof and a new furnace; a parish 
house addition is scheduled to be ready this 
fall; a weekly newsletter has been estab- 
lished; a circulating library has been set 
up; in the post-war period the church made 
a nation-wide Unitarian record for clothing 
shipped to Europe; a Beacon bookshop has 
been opened; 389 persons have joined 
the church and the church school has in- 
creased 40 per cent. Two members of the 
church school staff are serving on national 
committees; a member of the church is on 
the Board of Directors of the AUA and is 
chairman of the Advisory Council of the 
Division of Publications. Three members 
are authors of widely-used Beacon Press 
books. 

In Palo Alto, Cal., (Rev. F. Danford 
Lion) 84 new members were taken in last 
year and. the total membership has grown 
to 147; the church attendance is averaging 
88. The church has a very active Com- 
munity Activities Committee, and an attend- 
ance at church school of about 50. Recently 
the Membership Committee made a regional 
map of the members and sponsored neigh- 
borhood parties. They put on a drive for 
membership with radio broadcasts by the 
minister and intensive advertising and news 
publicity. During this period the mailing 
of the newsletter was increased from 350 to 
450. In the forthcoming season the church 
plans to print a sermon a month. Recently 
the organization purchased a _ parsonage 
($14,500) in a good section of the town. The 
church regularly oversubscribes its United 
Appeal share — last year almost doubling the 
amount suggested. 

In Needham, Mass., (Rev. Russell R. 
Bletzer) a new Religious Education Build- 
ing costing more than $20,000 has been 
paid for in full. There is a regular program 
of newspaper advertising which is run con- 
tinuously in the local weekly papers. During 
the last year and a half 33 new members 
have been added. The parish hall has been 
completely redecorated and the exterior of 
the church has also been painted — they had 
the cash in hand before the contracts were 
let. Two new groups have been added to 
the organization —a Couples Club and a 
junior high youth group, both of which are 
gaining membership and strength. _ 

At Albany, N. Y., (Rev. Karl Nielsen), the 
Unitarian Church gained 22 new members 
last year and showed a record high for at- 
tendance at church services. The budget 
was increased by one-third. The junior 
church has grown so fast that it is necessary 
for them to have two classes this season in 
the nearby synagogue. 

At Hartford, Conn., (Rev. Payson Miller ) 
17 new members were added to the Uni- 
tarian church in the past year, and the or- 
ganization, under Mr. Miller’s strong leader- 
ship, continues a steady growth. 

In Wellesley. Hills, Mass., (Rev. William 
B. Rice) the church school has grown to 
310. A major addition has been made to 
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the plant with the furnishings of eight new 
rooms in the basement, hitherto almost use- 
less, at a cost of about $15,000, more than 
half of which was paid for during construc- 
tion. The church school still has to run in 
two sessions because of the overflow attend- 
ance, 

In Washington, D. C., (Dr. A. Powell 
Davies) a new baby grand piano has been 
purchased for Pierce Hall, as well as chairs 
for that auditorium; new equipment has been 
added in kitchens and elsewhere; record 
players have been installed, and acoustic 
tiling in the recreation center has been put 
in. The School of Religion has reached an 
enrollment of almost 400, with a staff of 56. 
The Cradle Roll alone numbers 81. The 
church pledged or paid nearly $3000 for the 
work of the Greater Washington Committee 
for Unitarian Advance, in addition to sup- 
port of the United Unitarian Appeal, and.a 
contribution of $750 for the building of the 
Jefferson Memorial Church in Charlottes- 
ville, Va. Outstanding is the work of Police 
Boys Club No. 10, which has a membership 
of 1653 and a budget of about $23,500. 

In Wilmington, Del., (Rev. John G. Mac- 
Kinnon) 40 new members were taken in last 
year and the active membership stands now 
at 291. The church school has 195 children 
enrolled and the membership in all depart- 
ments is growing. 

At Hopedale, Mass., (Rev. J. B. Hollis 
Tegarden) 19 new members were taken into 
the church last Easter. There are 106 pupils 
in the church school and 38 in the kinder- 
garten. A Mr. and Mrs. Club gets an at- 
tendance of about 100. The AUY organiza- 
tion is very active. Mr. Tegarden is finish- 
ing his twenty-fourth year as minister of 
the church. 

At Plymouth, Mass., (Rev. George N. 
Marshall) 25 new members were added dur- 
ing the year and over the past five years 89 
new members have joined the’ organization. 
Every year lately there has been an increase 
of more than $400 per year in contributions 
from affiliated families. This year there 
were 50 per cent more families contributing 
than the year before. The church school 
has grown from four to nine classes with a 
membership of about 100. A youth group 
has a membership of more than 30. During 
the past year the church vestry has been 
completely renovated and improved at a 
cost 6f about $3,400 which was paid for out- 
side of the parish budget. 

In Hamilton, Ontario, there has been 102 
per cent increase in membership during the 
past year and the church school has grown 
from nothing to a membership of 37. The 
support of the United Appeal has increased 
in one year from $36 to $150. Much of this 
rapid growth has been caused by a direct 
mail campaign in which 1000 names were 
involved. Letters were written to doctors, 
lawyers, accountants and engineers. There 
was regular newspaper advertising; and of 
course all this was backed by a church pro- 
gram including active and devoted laymen. 
During this period of rapid expansion the 
minister was Rev. Eugene A. Luening. 

In Pembroke, Mass., (Rev. Lawrence M. 
Jaffa) 17 new members have been added 


Franklin, N. H., Journal-Transc 


SELF-HELP: “Whenever the Unitar 
Church needs painting,” announced — 
Franklin, N. H. Journal-Transcript 

cently, “there's one way the men of 
church know how to get it done: they 
the job themselves. They work toget 
on Wednesday afternoon and do ‘s 
work at odd times as they get a char 
Here is one of the work parties. Left 
right, aloft, Alexis Proctor, W. Ec 
Goss, Raymond Clifton; on the grou 
H. B. Legg, Richard Leining, Hor 
Kelley, Maxwell Robey, Rev. G. H. Le 
ing.” Of course the Alliance provi« 
the lunch! 


this year. An eighth grade class has b 
added to the church school. The prim 
department, owing to increased enrollm 
had to move into basement quarters in 
town library. The budget, which was $1 
in 1948-49 has grown to $4100 for the « 
rent year, with a proposed operating buc 
of $5000 plus a $1200 restoration budge 
paint the church exterior during the com 
season. This year the church sponse 
what it hopes will be an annual observa 
of Old Home Day—this has a special 
nificance since Pembroke was incorpora 
on June 8, 1712. Under the sponsorshif 
the church, this turned into an extren 
lively occasion, with the usual food tal 
and other displays characteristic of cou 
fairs—puppet shows, fortune telling, a 
houette artist, and other activities, but ¢ 
fully excluding all gambling and _lotte 
which encourage the philosophy of “soi 
thing for nothing.” | 
Such, in a few details selected at rand 
is the story of Unitarianism in the cou 
today. Your news editor believes thal 
would be possible to fill an entire issue 
the Register with other examples if. 
permitted, and he comes away from th 
tremely cheerful task of assembling 
above information with an excitement ¥ 
leaves him inarticulate. 


VERITAS: The August issue of the 
incorrectly stated that. Professor 
Deutsch received the Sumner Prize 
Massachusetts Institute of Tec 
Truth conquers all. The prize was 
from, Harvard, not M. I. T. : 


PERNATIONAL LIBERALS: Members of the \Executive Committee of the [ARF 


| officers of the AUA pose for a group picture for the Register. Back row, left to 
ut (standing): Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, executive vice-president of the AUA and 
ctor of the Division of Education; Rev. John Kielty, secretary of the General 
embly of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches in Great Britain; Rev. Edward 
Cahill, director of the Department of World Churches of the AUA; Professor 
% Buri of the University of Basel, Switzerland; Rev. Dr. S. van der Woude of 
sterdam; Professor L. J. van Holk of Holland; Dr. John Howland Lathrop, former 
sident of the IARF; Professor D. Walter Bulck of Hamburg, Germany; and George 
vis, treasurer of the AUA. Front row (sitting): Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, 


retary of the AUA; Dr. Nicolette Bruining, president of the International Union 


iberal Christian Women; Professor Dr. C. J. Bleeker, vice-president of the IARF, 
Amsterdam; Rev. H. Stewart Carter, president of the IARF, of Cambridge, Eng- 
1; Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the AUA; and G. Paul van Dam, of 
land, treasurer of the IARF, and international banker. 


ecord attendance marks fourth annual 


orld Order Week at Star Island 


peakers from England, Holland, Ger- 
y, Switzerland, and the U. S. were heard 
tar Island, off the New Hampshire coast, 
1e fourth annual World Order Week this 
mer. Registration reached a record-— 
The 55th General Conference of the 
of Shoals Unitarian Association pre- 
ed a program with the theme “The 
er Struggle vs. The Power of Under- 
ding,” and was host to the members of 
executive committee of the International 
ciation for Religious Freedom, which 
been in session the week previous in 
on, planning the 1952 Congress for the 
F at Oxford, England. 
he Christian Science Monitor sent its 
ch editor, Laura Haddock, to Star Is- 
to “cover” the week, and she reports 


art: : 

While the program officially arranged for 
week contained topics of keenest interest 
aropean broadcasting and its effect on 
ion, the status of spiritual thinking in 
Germany today, strengths and weak- 
in Soviet society — much of the dis- 
on came at odd moments and informal 

s. 

fact, with such a wealth of able con- 
ionalists on hand, small groups con- 
formed and reformed on the paths 
island; in corners of the porch of the 
over tables in the snack bar, and on 
ched golden rocks that ring Star 
on all sides. é 
Europeans brought to the conference 
that the clergyman’s chief task is to 


be a shepherd of men in the realm of 
spiritual idealism. The Americans, on the 
other hand, tended more toward Christian 
activity on the plane of daily living. 

“Two nights in succession, these clergy- 
men got together in a room in one of the 
stone cottages on the island — the Parsonage 
—in an unpremeditated ‘bull session,’ to 
thrash out their differences and point up 


their similarities of concept 

“One of the most profound thinkers in 
this group is the Rev. Dr. Fritz Buri of Basel, 
Switzerland, a leader of the liberal wing of 
the Swiss Evangelical Reformed Church. 


“Tn all his talks and discussions, Dr. Buri 
emphasized that man must exercise his ca- 
pacity to think as an individual, and not be 
swept into the mass, if he is to fulfill the 
demands of the hour. 

“None of the speakers appeared to be in 
despair of the future, and most of them ex- 
pressed themselves as genuinely optimistic. 


“Rey. Stewart Carter of Cambridge said: 
‘We are all aware of the danger and diffi- 
culties facing us today, but this should con- 
stitute a challenge and not be a reason for 
a mood of gloom. 


““The difficulties we have to face are 
bearable. The dangers are surmountable, 
and never in all history of man has there 
been better ground for cheerfulness and 
hope than now.’ ” 


PULPIT PUBLICATIONS: Another Uni- 
tarian Church which is finding it very much 
worthwhile to offer reprints of the minis- 
ters sermon is the First Unitarian Church 
of Cincinnati, O., (Rev. -Ellsworth M. 
Smith). The sermons are shown to be the 
continuing product of a special pulpit by 
means of an unusual general title: “First 
Unitarian Pulpit Publications,” which is run 
as a two-line general title over each of the 
reprints. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
Boston 8, Mass. 


25 Beacon St. 


Name 
Address 


Please enter my subscription starting 
with the next issue. I enclose $2.50 
for a year. 


IARF PRESENTS: The 
inscription on the 
specially made Delft 
plate being pre- 
sented here by Dr. 
Jouco Bleeker of 
Amsterdam, vice- 
president of the In- 
ternational Associa- 
tion for Religious 
Freedom, to Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the 
A U A (with Rev. 
Stewart Carter, 
president of the 
I AR F in the mid- 
dle) reads: “Present- 
ed to the American 
Unitarian  Associa- 
tion with cordial 


greetings of the International Association for Religious Freedom on the occasion of 
the visit of the European delegation, July, 1951.” The I A R F was founded in 


1900 in Boston. 
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Joint ‘Uni- Uni’? Commission recommends 
next steps toward federal union 


SECTION I. OUR ASSIGNMENT. 

Following a resolution passed by the bi- 
ennial meetings of both the American Uni- 
tarian Association and the Universalist 
Church of America in 1949, the majority of 
the parish chtrches of both bodies voted on 
or before June 1, 1950, that they wished “to 
study and consider the possibility of federal 
union of their two national bodies.” It is 
important to remember that our Joint Com- 
mission was called into being by a mandate 
from the majority of the parish churches of 
both bodies. 

In response to this mandate, the Board of 
Directors of the American Unitarian Assoc- 
ciation and the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America appointed a 
Joint Unitarian-Universalist Commission on 
Church Union, with the following instruc- 
tions from the resolution passed by the bi- 
ennial meetings in 1949: 

“Provide for the appointment of a repre- 
sentative Commission on Church Union 
which shall in cooperation with the officers 
of both organizations: 

A. Develop a comprehensive plan for the 
federal union of all administrative and 
service agencies and all affiliated organ- 
izations above the level of the parish 
churches; 

B. Develop a comprehensive educational 
program toward this end on all levels, in- 
cluding the parish churches; 

C. Submit this plan and program to the 
General Conference of the American 
Unitarian Association and the Universa- 
list Church of America at their respec- 
tive meetings in 1951, or as soon there- 
after as possible.” 

It is well to bear in mind the following 

statement from that resolution of 1949: 
“We believe that churches of free faith 

and congregational polity afe guardians of a 

sacred heritage of religious freedom, not only 

for the whole of Christendom, but for the 
whole family of the world’s living religions, 
and for democratic society and all men who 

love freedom, everywhere. . . . 

“The steps looking toward federal union 
of our two denominations are proposed in 
our belief that the time has come for all free 
churches and denominations in America to 
unite in one larger fellowship of free and 
democratic churches, based upon freedom of 
faith and congregational polity. 

“We propose federal union of our two de- 
nominations as a demonstration of our faith 
in this wider and more inclusive fellowship 
and as a step toward it. 

“At each step on the way we invite and 
welcome the free and equal participation of 
all churches and denominations which share 
these basic principles. . . .” 

SECTION Il. FEDERAL UNION. 

Unitarian and Universalist parish churches 
are congregational in polity. Congrega- 
tional polity is based upon two principles; 
1.) the self-government or automony of in- 
dividual parish churches; 2.) the voluntary 
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association of self-governing parish churches 
in administrative and service agencies for 
the more effective accomplishment of their 
common purposes. Federal union is the or- 
ganized expression of this second principle. 
The present state, regional, and continental 
organizations of the American Unitarian 
Association and the Universalist Church of 
America are all examples of such federal 
union, 

In the framework of our assignment, fed- 
eral union means the delegation of certain 
functions and powers now exercised by the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
Universalist Church of America to a new 
joint administration representing the com- 
bined interests of the parish churches of both 
bodies. This principle, applied here to our 
continental bodies, applies equally to state, 
regional, and affiliated organizations. 


We conceive of this delegation of func- 
tions and powers as a process of growth 
through which we may move by mutual con- 
sent and purpose from the two federal 
unions, the American Unitarian Association 
and the Universalist Church of America, to 
one comprehending federal union, respon- 
sible, as these two are now responsible, to 
the self-governing Unitarian and Universalist 
parish churches of America. 


Already the parish churches of both 
bodies are virtually as one in purpose, in 
polity, and in faith. Already in several areas 
of the work of their two associations, co- 
operation has advanced to that point at 
which this work can now be done more 
effectively in common. This is true particu- 
larly in the important fields of religious edu- 
cation and youth work which represents the 
growing edge of our common future. 


Such federation of our common work, if it 
is to be genuine, must be related to a com- 
prehensive structure of federal administra- 
tion. As the initial step in this process of 
growth, we are proposing the creation of a 
voluntary institutional framework for federal 
union to which federation in specific areas 
of our work will be related, and federation 
now in certain areas of our work, where such 
work may now be done more effectively in 
common. 


SECTION Ill, THE COMPREHENSIVE PLAN. 
1. The creation of a voluntary institutional 
framework for federal union. 

a. When the parish churches of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and the Uni- 
versalist Church of America have ratified 
this plan, their representatives at meet- 
ings of their respective assemblies shall 
elect an equal number of members to 
serve as a Joint Board of Administration 
for federal union; and, 

b. The two assemblies shall instruct their 
respective boards to appoint a Joint 
Commission to draw up a constitution 
and by-laws for the federal administra- 
tion, under which, when adopted by both 
bodies, the Joint Board of Administration 


for federal union shall have power 
elect its own officers, appoint such c 
mittees, employ such executive direc 
and otherwise provide for the fulfilln 
of such functions and powers as shal 
delegated to it. 


2. The federation of areas of our com 
work where cooperation has already 
vanced to that point at which it can be d 
in common more effectively under one - 
eral administration, or where it is mutu 
conceded that it can so be more effecti 
done; and the delegation of functions 
powers in these areas to the new fed 
administration. 


a. Upon the ratification of this plan by 
parish churches, the two denominat 
shall delegate to this new federal adr 
istration the functions and powers in 
following areas of our work: Publ 
tions, Public Relations, and Educat 
and from time to time shall delegat 
it such other functions and powers as 
development of mutual cooperation 
other areas of our work may justify; 

b.. The two denominations shall allo 
funds to the new federal administra 
to implement the specific functions 
powers delegated to it. This will 
necessary until it is found both poss 
and mutually desirable to federate 
agencies now responsible for the fina: 
of the two boodies. 

3. The careful study and determina 

of priorities among other areas of our u 

in which functions and powers should : 

be delegated to the new federal admi 
tration. 

a. The two denominations shall inst 
their officers and boards to carry out 
major objective; and 

b. The Joint Commission to draw up a « 
stitution and by-laws shall provide 
the establishment of a Joint Plant 
Commission made up of representat 
of the two denominations and of the: 
federal administration to study 
advise in determining such priorities 
4, The continuation of this process 1 

we achieve comprehensive federal union 

united liberal church. 

5. The study and application of the s 
process of federalization to the affilic 
organizations. 

SECTION IV. PROPOSED PROCEDURE. 

The General Assembly of the Univers 
Church of America and the General Con 


-ence of the American Unitarian Associa 


at their respective meetings in 1951: 

4, Recommended to our constituent pa 
churches that they give careful study to 
plan here set forth and that on or be 
June 1, 1953, they vote on the follov 
proposition: - A 

VOTE OF CHURCHES 

WE SOLEMNLY AFFIRM OUR PURPOSE 
ACHIEVE FEDERAL UNION OF THE AMERI 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION AND THE UNIVE] 
LIST CHURCH OF AMERICA IN ALL DEP/ 
MENTS ABOVE THE LEVEL OF THE PAI 
CHURCHES BASED UPON THE A) r 
SELF-GOVERNING CONGREGATIONS D) 

TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF LIBERAL 
THROUGH THE ESTABLISHMENT 
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news 
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XENGTHENING OF FREE CHURCHES. 

[O THIS END WE APPROVE THE ESTABLISH- 
INT OF A FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION TO 
ICH THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 
IN AND THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH OF 
(ERICA SHALL DELEGATE FUNCTIONS AND 
WERS IN THOSE AREAS OF OUR WORK WHICH 
W CAN BE BEST EXERCISED JOINTLY. WE 
LIEVE THAT THIS DELEGATION OF POWERS 
9ULD NOW BE MADE IN THE AREAS OF PUB- 
SATION, PUBLIC RELATIONS, AND EDCATION, 
D THAT FOLLOWING THIS IT CAN BE EX- 


NDED FROM TIME TO TIME TO ALL SERVICE . 


ENCIES, ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS, 
D AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS ABOVE THE 
VEL OF THE PARISH CHURCHES, THUS FORM- 
; ONE UNITED LIBERAL CHURCH. 

WE INVITE AND WELCOME THE FREE AND 
JAL PARTICIPATION OF ALL CHURCHES AND 
NOMINATIONS WHICH SHARE OUR BASIC 
NCIPLES OF FREE FAITH AND CONGREGA- 
NAL POLITY AND WHICH SEEK THE 
ENGTH OF BROADER FELLOWSHIP BASED 
IN THESE PRINCIPLES. 

te: (a) and when this plan is ap- 
proved by 75 per cent of the parish 
churches of each denomination at duly 
constituted meetings of their voting 
members, by a vote of 75 per cent of the 
members present and entitled to vote, 
the plan for the federal union of the 
administrative and service agencies and 
affiliated organizations above the level of 
the parish churches shall be put into 
effect. 

(b) At the May Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association 1951, it was 
voted that if 60 per cent of the churches 
vote on this plan, 75 per cent of the 60 
per cent is necessary for ratification of 
the plan for federal union. In other 
words, a 75 per cent vote of the total 
number of churches of the American 
Unitarian Association is not necessary 
for the adoption of the plan. 

. Instruct our respective boards to ap- 


point interim commissions to serve until the 
Unitarian Biennial Conference! and the Uni- 
versalist General Assembly of 1953, to co- 


operate with one another in conducting a. 


comprehensive educational program on the 
proposed plan for federal union throughout 
each fellowship, to supervise the referendum 
among their respective churches, urging 
them to vote and report their vote on or 
before June 1, 1953. 

3. Instruct our respective boards to call 
our next biennial meetings at the same time 
and place, if possible, within the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts in 1953, detailed 
plans to be arranged by a joint program 
committee to be appointed not later than 
June 1, 1952. 

4. Instruct our respective boards to hold 
a joint meeting as soon as possible after the 
Unitarian Biennial Conference and the Uni- 
versalist General Assembly of 1951, at which 
time they shall appoint a special joint com- 
mittee to draft a constitution and by-laws 
for federal union set forth in Section III of 
this report. This joint committee shall re- 
port to the joint meeting in 1953 and pro- 
vide for the election of federal officers when 
a sufficient number of the parish churches 
of each body have voted favoring federal 
union. 

5. Recommend to our respective boards, 
our administrative officers, and to regional 
and state organizations the continued ex- 
ploration of joint enterprises in other areas 
of our common work where cooperation may 
lead progressively to federal union. 

6. Commend the cooperative enterprises 
of the American Unitarian Youth and the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship, and recom- 
mend to them, to the Unitarian and Univer- 
salist Ministers’ Associations, to the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women and the Uni- 
tarian Women’s Alliance, to the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League and Universalist laymen, 
that they explore and develop the possibili- 
ties of federal union concurrent with its 


development in the Universalist Church of 
America and the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 
Respectfully submitted by the 
Joint Committee, 
EDNA.P. BRUNER, secretary 
WILLIAM ROGER GREELEY, vice-chairman 
FLORENCE HEWITT 
WILLIAM W. LEWIS 
ROBERT MACPHERSON 
GEORGE N. MARSHALL 
CARL OLSON, vice-chairman 
LESLIE PENNINGTON 
LEON HOPPER (JOAN PRICHARD ) 
TRACY M. PULLMAN, chairman 
ELLSWORTH C. REAMON 
HELEN ROBERTSON 
CLINTON LEE SCOTT 
ALBERT F. ZIEGLER 


FRANCO PROTEST: Forty-one members 
and friends of the First Unitarian Church 
of Miami, Florida sent an open letter to 
President Truman in August urging against 
an American-Spanish military alliance. They 
stated “we do regret . . . that you find it 
necessary for us to enter into an ‘agreement’ 
with Franco of Spain, who is we feel an 
enemy of that democracy which we are at- 
tempting to preserve and promote.” _ 

Opposition to the Franco alliance was also 
expressed in a sermon of the Unitarian sum- 
mer minister, Rev. Hugo P. Leaming, who 
held that the weaknesses of the present 
regime and the opposition to it of America’s 
democratic allies make any alliance with 
Spain a military liability and a diplomatic 
defeat. Sixty members of the Unitarian 
congregation also meeting the same week 
expressed opposition to the alliance and 
urged that indivduals express their views 
to the President and Congressional leaders. 

Mr. Leaming stated: The Unitarian de- 
nomination nationally has been concerned 
with the Spanish problem, having for twelve 
years given relief to Spanish Republican 
refugees in France, as one of the subjects of 
the Unitarian Service Committee.” 


June the Pacific-Southwest Institute of Religious Liberals (Unitarian and Universalist) held their third annual Family Con- 
e at Camp Radford in Redlands, Calif. Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman gave the conference morning lecture, Rev. Harry 


eserve the conference vesper talks, and Miss Frances Wood, in charge of the Religious Education Workshop, a series 


yin that field. Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Smith were deans of the Workshop. ..Rev. Frank G. Ricker directed the Churchman- 
Workshop, and Rev. Peter H. Samson the evening programs. Heading the youth sections were Rev. Harold Schmidt and 


. artin Hall. The Sunday morning service was given by Rev. Berkely B. Blake and the afternoon vesper talk by Rev. 
old E. Schmidt. A camp newspaper was under the direction of Rev. G: Douglas Frazier. The Conference was considered a 
ze success by the participants with a total registration of 356 of whom 125 were children three to fourteen years of age. 


“. 
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National Leadership Training Conference of the General Alliance held at 
Blue Ridge Assembly in Black Mountain, N. C., the week of July 27. 


108 gather in North Carolina for Alliance’s 
national training conference; Shapley featured 


From near and far, by train, by plane, by 
bus, by car; from 27 states, the District of 
Columbia and the Province of Ontario, 
came 108 delegates and families to the 
National Leadership Training Conference of 
the General Alliance held at Blue Ridge 
Assembly in Black Mountain; North Caro- 
lina, the week of July 27. Delegates came 
alone, in groups, with husbands, with chil- 
dren, with mothers; but alone or with fami- 
lies, all gave close attention to the work at 
hand. Soft Southern accents mingled with 
the precise tones of New England and the 
clipped consonants of Canada as the dele- 
gates in informal chats together or through 
small workshops sought ways and means of 
strengthening their Alliance activities and 
the power of their churches to further the 
principles of Unitarianism. 

“We Can Wage Peace” was the Confer- 
ence theme around which the minister of the 
week, Rey. Richard Henry of Knoxyille, 
Tenn., and the lecturer of the week, Dr. 
Harlow Shapley, eminent scientist and Di- 
rector of Harvard Observatories, centered 
their provocative challenges to the delegates. 
Titling his series of morning addresses, “The 
Job of the Unitarian Today,” Mr. Henry pre- 
sented areas of Unitarian concern and sug- 
gested methods by which we can wage 
peace. Dr. Shapley, after locating man in 
time and space, outlined a provocative pro- 
gram to assure man’s continued existence on 
earth, : : 

The daily program was interrupted in the 
middle of the week for a rewarding 16-hour 
trip to, Fontana Dam and to an experimental 
demonstration farm. near ~-Waynesville. 
Through this trip delegates were able to see 
concrete evidence of some of the ways in 
which ignorance, poverty and disease (con- 
sidered by Dr. Shapley to be man’s major 
enemies) could be conquered. 
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Perhaps the most exciting aspect of the 
Conference, however, was the realization 
that while delegates were learning new and 
betters ways to work, significant activities 
were even then in process at home. In 
Dallas, Texas, for example, the Education 
Committee of the Women’s Alliance com- 
piled a booklet, These Are Things to Do In 
Texas. Attractively printed and eye catch- 
ing, it points out that there are really very 
few Texas laws concerning segregation; 
most behavior in the area of race relations 
comes merely from custom, custom stemming 
from private enterprise and private indi- 
viduals, rather than laws. To change laws 
requires legislative action; to change customs 
requires only a change in human behavior. 
Concrete suggestions for the latter are given 
in the booklet. Alliance women in Dallas 
are committed to work on the “white prob- 
lem,” and point to a successful inter-racial 
dramatic group as an indication that it can 
be done. ; 

In Baltimore, Md., an evening Alliance 
learned from the principal of a Negro school 
of the ugly surroundings in which the build- 
ing stood. Determined to do something to 
help eliminate this ugliness, the Young 
Women’s Club, an Alliance of only forty-five 
members, started to work. Clearing the city 
lot of rubble and, with the help of the chil- 
dren themselves, transforming it into a small 
park, brought not only beauty to the chil- 
dren, but indicated to the community that 
Unitarian women are ready not only to give 
money but will actually roll up their sleeves 


‘and work for what they believe. This proj- 


ect completed, the Alliance is now gomg on 
to. find other means of working with their 
neighbors in their mutual concerns. 

From Montclair, N. J., comes the story 
of the amazing project initiated by the Unity 
Alliance of the Unity Church, Unitarian. 


Alliance women working within the Coun 
of Church Women and with civic organiz 
tions started the idea. Beginning with 
Latvian family, community efforts and cor 
munity interests established a Displaced Pé 
sons Committee of which the vice-preside 
of the Montclair Alliance is chairman. T! 
committee, however, represents church 
and service clubs and civic organizations — 
truly representative committee whose acti\ 
ties since last December have resulted 
giving homes and a welcome to 65 “delay: 
pilgrims” since last December. Engli 
classes, citizenship instructions, a group he 
pital plan — these all are now under way 
part of the program. The newcomers ha: 
been given a fresh start in a new countr 
the men and women active in the committ 
and community have gained greater unde 
standing and appreciation of each other. 

Again in the area of giving reality to tl 
concept of brotherhood, the work of tl 
Women’s Alliance. of the Charleston, S. € 
church is significant. Bottle Alley, crowde 
congested, dirty — and next to the Unitari: 
church school building — became the foc 
of Alliance attention. Enlisting the cooper 
tion of the mayor, the chief of police, al 
the Health Department, the Alliance worke 
The result: the alley was paved, street ligh 
installed, and police protection provided 
night, buildings condemned or even to: 
down. A meeting with the residents of t] 
area was held to explain the purpose of tl 
work; the women residents formed an orga: 
ization and made a plan through whi 
Bottle Alley might be kept clean. The Al 
ance will continue their support by giving 
prize each month to the cleanest and ma 
attractive home. 

A Japanese dinner was planned by tl 
Katherine T. Thayer Alliance of the Fir 
Unitarian Church of Cincinnati, Ohi 
through its World Fellowship Committee | 
raise funds for the Yamashito Orphanage | 
Hiroshima. Of the several Japanese gues 
who were present for this meal was o1 
young woman who had just arrived fro 
Japan on a research fellowship. 

Orchids are a bit out of season, but thi 
go nevertheless to the Buffalo, New Yo 
Alliance. When a group voluntarily rais 
its dues to the General Alliance, that is new 
Earlier we announced that the Santa Ba 
bara Alliance had initiated this custom. Ho 
wrong we were! Santa Barbara, who 
praises we still sing joyously was, howevs 
but one of the groups to take such actit 
independently, for over two years ago t 
Buffalo Alliance did likewise. So an orch 
for Buffalo, not only for the dues-above- 
call-of-duty, but for the vigorous way 
which they have put the Alliance prog 
into action, With an average attendance 
over 60 at each meeting, an outstandi 
program on the United Nations, a Bea 
Press Survey described as “professional,” 
new members including a large number 
young women, the Buffalo Alliance certai 
deserves our unrestrained commendatio 

Latest Alliance to join the General: 4 
ance is that in San Gabriel, Calif., wit 
membership of 19 members under the pr 
dency of Mrs. Charlotte Mor. who ti 
over following the organizational activ 
of Mrs. Grace DeWolfe. : 


At Camp Idlewild, Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H., delegates attending the first joint AUY-UYF continental conven- 
tion pose for posterity after voting to work toward merger in 753. 


erger by 1953 is unanimously voted 
goal by Unitarian-Universalist Youth 


merican Unitarian Youth and Universa- 
Youth Fellowship delegates — 150 of 
m — met for the first time in a joint con- 
mtal convention to write the climactic 
pter in a new era of Unitarian-Universa- 
cooperation at Camp Idlewild, Lake 
anipesaukee, this summer. Following the 
jal plans begun in 1949, AUYers and 
Fers from all over the United States and 
1ada, voted unanimously to work toward 
oal of constitutional merger by 1953. The 
husiastic youth at Camp Idlewild traveled 
n 20 states and two Canadian provinces 
experience Uni-Uni fellowship first-hand. 
phases of the conference were held 
tly, with the exception of business ses- 
is and certain commissions. “Uni-Uni” 
; the dominant theme, and the high con- 
nce spirit was evident everywhere, with 
traditional songs of each group being 
pted to fit the unity pattern. 
Jick Woodman, Biddeford, Maine, and 
Ido “Stretch” Graton, Northboro, Mass., 
ved as dual convention managers. Host 
_ hostess at the camp were the Rev. and 
. Phillip Giles, South Weymouth, Mass. 
» directors of the youth were on hand, 
il Henniges, Boston, and Alice Harrison, 
F, Boston. 
Jaily theme talks were presented by Dr. 
ey Pullman, minister of the Detroit, 
h., Unitarian-Universalist church. Mrs. 
dred Vickers, Boston, was office manager. 
s Priscilla Darling, secretary of Kings 
ypel in Boston, served as recreation leader 
evening dances. Jane Boyajian, Welles- 
Hills, Mass., and Doris Beausoleil, 
sImsford, Mass., handled the rest of the 
‘eation. 
Jorkshops included: boy-girl relations and 
paration for marriage, the Rev. William 
Rice, Wellesley Hills; high school pro- 
m, Alice Harrison; workshop, Alice Harri- 
and the Rev. Vincent Silliman, Hollis, 
w York; Uni-Uni ideas and social action, 
Rey. Emerson Lalone, Boston; group or- 
ization and finance, the Rev. Phillip 
8; group dynamics and college program, 
‘Hubert Coffey, Wellesley Hills; news- 
er, Paul Henniges, and recreation, Pris- 


cilla Darling. 

Commissions led by youth were: high 
school, Ann Beach, Bay Village, Ohio; social 
action, Jane Boyajian, Wellesley Hills; Uni- 
Uni relations, Joan Prichard, Nashua, New 
Hampshire; Channing foundation, Marie 
Sawyer, Minneapolis, Minn.; Unitarian 
affairs, Gene Notz, Dayton, Ohio; coordina- 
tions, Eileen Layton, Oklahoma City, and 
Dick Drinon, Lynn, Mass. For UYF: local 
groups, Phyllis Beebe, Kenmore, New York; 
and Uni-Uni relations, Dick Woodman, Bid- 
deford, Maine. 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of 
AUA, and Dr. Robert Cummins, general 
superintendent of the Universalist Church of 
America, traveled to the convention to speak 
to the youth Wednesday evening. 

The new officers elected at the UYF con- 
vention sessions are: President, Rozelle 
Royall, Clinton, North Carolina; vice-presi- 
dent, Richard Woodman, Biddeford, Maine; 
secretary, Jean Norton, Arlington, Mass.; 
treasurer, Fannie Engstrom, Chelsea, Mass.; 
and trustees, Richard Drinon, Lynn, Mass.; 
George Ulrich, Concord, New Hampshire; 
E. King Hempel, Jr., Swampscott, Mass., and 
Marilyn Moore, Acton, Mass. 

Taking over AUY leadership next year will 
be: President, Leon Hopper, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; vice-president, Waldo “Stretch” 
Graton, Northboro, Mass.; secretary, Jane 
Boyajian, Wellesley Hills, Mass.; treasurer, 
Gene Notz, Dayton, Ohio, and Council mem- 
bers: New England: Doris  Beausoleil, 
Chelmsford, Mass.; Richard Seebode, Hing- 
ham, Mass.; William Young, Westboro, 
Mass.; Janet Head, Bangor, Maine, and 
Elliott Hale, Bernardston, Mass. 

Middle Atlantic: Margaret Fielding, Nia- 
gara Falls, N. Y.; Phil Harrold, Knoxville, 
Tenn. Midwest: Jerry Klein, Columbus, 
Ohio; Marie Sawyer, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Jean Grant, Cedar Falls, Iowa. Southwest: 
Eileen Layton, Oklahoma City, Okla. West 
Coast: Zona Clare Smith, Portland, Ore.; 
Valerie Milmore, Berkeley, Calif., and Can- 
ada: Jane Wilson, Montreal, Quebec. 

The Council and Board of AUY and UYF 
met in executive sessions the week following 


the convention. UYF convened at the Com- 
munity Universalist Church, Wellesley, with 
the Rev. Dana E. Klotzle, minister. AUY 
sessions converged at the Unitarian Society 
of Wellesley Hills, with the Rev. and Mrs. 
William B. Rice, host and hostess. 

The executive bodies came to the Welles- 
ley meetings backed by a wave of enthus- 
iasm about a larger and stronger liberal re- 
ligious youth movement expressed at the 
joint convention. The. delegates strongly 
endorsed arguments for closer cooperation 
in a report presented to the conventions, 
which said in part: “Liberal thought and 
democratic ideals need effective backing to- 
day. Such support could better be provided 
by a larger and stronger organization of 
liberal youth.” CAROL MORRIS 


AUY HEAD LEAVING: Paul B. Henniges 
will “shake the dust of Boston off his min- 
isterial shoes” now after three years of 
service as director of American Unitarian 
Youth. Paul stepped into the staff position 
in May, 1948. 

Included in his work were visiting local 
groups, attending conferences and conven- 
tion at Lake Couchiching, Canada. Explain- 
ing AUY to adults was another project under- 
taken by Paul. This he achieved by speak- 
ing tours and program material listing the 
goals and contributions of AUY, and reg- 
ular releases in the Ministers Packet. 

One of Paul’s outstanding contributions 
was that of re-arranging the budget system 
of AUY, facilitating more efficient control, 
which amounted to AUY’s spending each 
year close to the amount decided upon at 
the beginning of the year. 

Aside from remembering Paul as their di- 
rector and friend, AUYers will long recall 
the personality king in the two-tone ball cap 
at conventions. They'll remember his piano 
jazz and his jitterbug antics. They'll te- 
member his wisecracks and his Indian poetry 
at convention banquets. They'll never for- 
get his “profound” statement, “The youth 
of today are the adults of tomorrow,” used 
as a parody for speakers who place youth’s 
importance in the future, whereas Paul be- 
lieves that youth are a vital part of life to- 
day and that their contributions are nothing 
to ‘sneer at in the present CAROL MORRIS 
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New AUA board organizes for 1951-1952 


fiscal year; deals with 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association held a regular meet- 
ing, the first for the newly-elected Board, 
on Friday of Anniversary Week, May 25, 
1951 with thirty-two members present. 
Judge Lawrence G, Brooks was re-elected 
chairman of the Board and presided at the 
meeting. A letter from the General Alliance 
was read placing in nomination the name 
of Mrs. Charles A. Hart as the new repre- 
sentative of the Alliance on the A. U. A. 
Board, and it was unanimously voted to elect 
Mrs. Hart to serve in this capacity. Judge 
Brooks expressed his appreciation to the 
Moderator, Mr. MacNaughton and to Mr. 
Bolster, the chairman of the By-laws Com- 
mission for the efficient manner in which 
the Annual Meeting of the Association had 
been conducted. Dr. Eliot announced the 
tentative plan for a memorial to Dr. Everett 
Moore Baker, the plan consisting of the rais- 
ing of annual sums of money to be granted 
annually to students as fellowships for the 
following academic year. It was voted to 
appoint a committee consisting of Dr. Dana 
M. Farnsworth of M. I. T., Miss Helen 
Robertson of Providence, the secretary, 
treasurer, and president of the Association 
to have charge of such a memorial project. 

Reference was made to the fact that inas- 
much as the Annual Meeting had adopted a 
new set of by-laws, the Association is now 
being governed by these by-laws and that 
the Board of Directors must bear this fact 
in mind. 

Nominations were received from the Gen- 
eral Alliance, the Laymen’s League, the 
Ministerial Association and the American 
Unitarian Youth for the filling of the va- 
cancy on the Editorial Board of The Chris- 
tian Register caused by the retirement of the 
Rey. Harry C. Meserve, whose term of serv- 
ice ended at this time. After some discus- 
sion and preferential balloting, it was an- 
nounced that Dr. Wallace Robbins, presi- 
dent of the Meadville Theological School 
had been elected the new member of The 
Christian Register Board. 

Mr. Otto T. Gilmore, having resigned from 
the Board at the time of assuming his new 
duties as director of the United Unitarian 
Appeal, Mr. Fred A. Brill of Germantown 
and others were suggested as possible can- 
didates for the filling of this vacancy. Mr. 
Brill was unanimously elected’ to the un- 
expired term of Mr. Gilmore. In. accord- 
ance with the practice of the Starr King 
School, the name of a possible new trustee 
was presented to the Board of the A. U. A. 
fot approval and said approval was voted, 
the candidate being Dr. Peter Odegard. 

The report of the treasurer was received 
at this time. The report indicated that to 
date the Association has received a total of 
$138,000 in bequests, $108,000 of which are 
in the form of free and unrestricted gifts. 
This was for the past fiscal year, although 
the audit had not been completed at this 
time. He also presented an analysis of all 
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funds held by the Association showing total 
free funds available April 30, 1951 in the 
amount of $525,000. He announced that 
the collection taken at the annual meeting 
had amounted to approximately $700, this 
sum to be turned over to the Emergency 
Service Council. Appropriations were voted 
for work in New Hampshire from the 
George H. Williams Fund, and to the United 
Unitarian Appeal as a loan to be repaid dur- 
ing the current year. There was discussion 
of the whole: question of the solicitation of 
special gifts, and a report on the work of 
Mr. Lemke during the past year. It was 
agreed that in the future the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal itself would take over all spe- 
cial gifts solicitation as part of the Ap- 
peal. There was general discussion on the 
Association’s share in the Appeal for the 
coming year. Mention was made of the pos- 
sibility of raising more money for the Asso- 
ciation through a policy of making annuity 
payments to contributors, and this matter 
was referred to the Investment Committee 
for study. 

It was voted to approve the recommenda- 
tion of the Extension Department with re- 
gard to setting up a new Southern Region 
and with reference to the appointment of 
the Rev. Alfred W. Hobart as the acting 
director of that region. A rising vote of ac- 
claim was accorded the Thomas Jefferson 
Conference. 

Dr. Eliot presented the recommendations 
for assignments to Board committees and 
councils for the coming year and after dis- 
cussion, with some changes and corrections 
made from the floor of the meeting, it was 
voted to approve the list of nominations, sub- 
ject to some further additions to be made by 
the Executive Committee. 

During the luncheon hour and recess of the 
Board a brief service of dedication was held 
in Eliot Hall, at which time a new plaque 
was placed in the hall supplanting a pre- 
vious simpler plaque, and memorializing 
three generations of the Eliot family, Samuel 
Atkins Eliot, the founder of the Association, 
Charles W. Eliot, one time president of the 
General Conference, and the Rev. Samuel 
Atkins Eliot, president of the Association 
from 1900 to 1927, and responsible himself 
for the building of the present headquarters 
at 25 Beacon Street. cn ee 

Mr. Nathaniel Harris reported as chair- 
man of the Budget Committee and com- 
mented briefly on the increases over the 
budget for the preceding year and the rea- 
sons therefore. The proposed budget total- 
ling $350,000 had been prepared in accord- 
ance with instructions from the Board of 
Directors given at the March meeting, and 
in line with subsequent consultation with 
the Executive Committee. It was voted 
finally to accept this budget for the coming 

ear. 

Dr. Eliot referred to the present status and 
plans of Rey. Lon Ray Call and it was voted 
to accept the resignation of Mr. Call, min- 


ister-at-large, with extreme regret and w 
an expression of the deepest sense of gra 
ful appreciation for the service that he |] 
rendered to the Association. It was st 
gested that some more formal recognition 
his work in the field and establishment 
new churches and fellowships might 

made at the General Conference in Octo) 
1951. In connection with the new by-la 
it was voted to recognize for the time be 
the following seven administrative regions 
the Association: The New England U 
tarian Council, The Middle Atlantic Sta 
Council, The Western Unitarain Conferen 
The Pacific Coast Unitarian Council, Me: 
ville Conference, The Southwestern Unit 
ian Conference, The United Conference 
Icelandic Churches. Mr. Gilmore repor' 
brieflly for the first time as executive direc 
of the Appeal, and expressed satisfaction 
a result of the annual meeting of the App 
held during the week. It was voted to : 
prove the application of and receive i 
membership the Unitarian Fellowship 

Winston-Salem, North Carolina. Upon r 
tion of Mr. Buehrer it was voted to expr 
to the Program Committee the appreciat 
of the Board for the splendid program p 
pared for Anniversary Week, and with 
hope that Reports From the Field, wh 
in a sense highlighted the week, will beco 
an annual feature of the program. 

The resignation of the Rev. Thaddeus 
Clark as a member of the Annual Aw: 
Committee was accepted with regret, anc 
was acknowledged that the term of | 
secretary of the Association expires at t 
time. The matter of filling these two vac 
cies on the Award Committee of three \ 
referred to the Executive Committee. 

DANA MCLEAN GREEI 


ADALINE T. LIBBEY 


Just a word in memory of one of the m 
devoted Unitarians I have ever known. M 
Adaline T. Libbey who passed away in ea 
June, was secretary of the Sunday School 
the Third Religious Society of Dorches 
all through the years that I was enrol 
there. She was young then, and with | 
mother and her sister Emma, who survi 
her, made up a trio in the “Richmond a 
Butler Streets Group” of which our fam 
was a part and my mother a leading spi 


_ For many years Miss Libbey wrote me 


Christmas time, telling me of the folks | 
at the old church, and finally of its dem 

The passing of the Third Religious Soci 
although inevitable because of the chat 
in the neighborhood, was a greatly felt | 
in her life.. The sisters began going over 
Meeting House Hill, I believe, but someht 
I gathered when I saw them last summ 
never felt quite at home there. Miss Adal 
was secretary of the Dorchester Histo: 
Society up to a year or two ago. She 
delighted that the pulpit and clock from 
old church were given to that Society by 
AUA when the church was sold. The or; 
she wrote, “has been moved by the 
(who purchased the property) to 
Gregory's Church, and I can imagine 
it will begin playing Unitarian hymns" 


Sunday morning.” ‘ . 


news 


ontreal preparing generous welcome 
r Unitarian Conference, October 


‘osters, advance copies of the program, 
| much lively correspondence have 
used high interest in Unitarian circles in 
general conference scheduled for Mont- 
| in October. The Montreal chairman of 
Committee on Management has written 
he chairman of the local Unitarian Board 
h a warm invitation to ministers and dele- 
es; and Rev. Robert Killam, program 
irman, has urged all local boards to make 
ingements to send ministers to the con- 
mce. Free living accommodations are 
ng offered to ministers and their families, 
| advance registrations are beginning to 
1e in. Headquarters in the Convention 
y will be at the Church of the Messiah, 
ich will be host to the conference. 
‘he conference theme is “The Disciplines 
Liberty,” and the purpose of the conven- 
| is to review the outlook and the work 
the Unitarian movement, following cus- 
procedure at the biennial confer- 
es. One of the features will be the re- 
t of the Unitarian-Universalist Commis- 
} on Church Union. 
rogram speakers will include AUA 
derator, Ernest B. MacNaughton; AUA 
sident, Frederick May Eliot; Rev. Angus 
neron, minister of the host church; H. H. 
setham, assistant secretary of the General 
embly of Unitarian and Free Christian 
irches of Great Britain; Rev. Herbert 
chen of Buffalo, who will deliver the con- 
mce sermon; Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman, 
cator and lecturer, who will give the 
me talk; Dr. Charles Malik, minister of 
anon in the U. S., and chairman of the 
man Rights Commission of the United 
ions, who will give the conference ad- 
ss; Monsieur F. le Pasteur Georges 
rchal of Paris who will give the Pearson 
ture; and other speakers. 


mnez—Vous A Montreal? 


fontreal, scene of next month’s AUA 
ference, ranks high among the most- 
ted cities in the world. If you are 
mg those planning to “venez 4 Montreal” 
won't have any difficulty in discovering 
y this is so. 

the biennial conference city is unlike any 
er city on earth. Canada’s largest metrop- 
, its flavor is a unique blending of the 
world and the new, the Continental and 
American. It is the arch between two 
Ids. And, of all the months of the year. 
ober is the month to see Montreal at its 
st. 

‘o U. S. residents, Montreal offers the 
and excitement of a trip to a foreign 
- without having to travel very far from 
ne. Montreal is the second mee 

-speaking city in the world—secon 

a Paris. “two thirds of the population 
of French-Canadian descent giving the 
‘a decided Gallic atmosphere. Every- 
sre one goes — in the streets, hotels, res- 
rants the tongue of Old France is heard. 


Sona is general in the stores, hotels, 


= . 


transportation systems, and in most areas 
visited by tourists. 

Architecturally, Montreal has much to de- 
light the eye. Buildings dating back to the 
earliest days of the settlement of the New 
World rub shoulders with ultra-modern con- 
structions. There are many fine public 
buildings and monuments and, in some sec- 
tions of the city, homes and gardens justly 
renowned for their magnificence. Unitarians 
have good reason to be proud of the Church 
of the Messiah which, even in this city of 
countless churches, sets a very high standard 
of excellence. 

Montreal's location at the foot of a moun- 
tain on an island at the confluence of the 
Ottawa and St. Lawrence Rivers adds 
greatly to the charm and interest of the city. 
The mountain—Mount Royal—is crowned by 


_ 480 acres of delightful parkland. Montreal- 


ers are fond of boasting that this is the 
finest natural park of any city in the world. 
The summit of Mount Royal offers an in- 
comparable view of the city and an out- 
standing panorama of the flat St. Lawrence 
plain with the distant backdrop of the Lau- 


'rentian, Green, and Adirondack Mountains. 


So if you are planning to visit the con- 
ference, by all means arrange to spend a 
little extra time “doing” Montreal. Montreal 
once surrendered to the armed forces of the 
United States. Since then the city has been 
taking its revenge. Each year, thousands of 
visitors pour across the friendly border to 
Montreal to find that history has reversed it- 
self. 176 years later they find that Mont- 
real has captured them. 

TOM MACDONALD 


APPEAL APPOINTS: President Burkholder 

announces the appointment of the following 

as a Campaign Committee for 1951-52: 
Rey. Dale DeWitt, New York, Chairman; 


Rey. Richard B. Gibbs, Memphis; Rev. Ran- 


dall S. Hilton, Chicago; Rev. Robert Killam, 
Cleveland; Victor M. Knight, Toronto; Mrs. 
D. B. Lincoln, Milton, Mass.; Rev. William 
R. Reid, Braintree, Mass.; Rev. Frank G. 
Ricker, Berkeley, Rev. Frank E. Smith, 
Boston. 

All of these people have served previously 
in some capacity related to the Appeal, 
and are familiar with Unitarian organiza- 
tions and their needs. 

Mr. Burkholder also reports that Appeal 
committees have been active since the May 
Meetings in planning literature and cam- 
paign suggestions for the churches. 

The theme for the United Unitarian Ap- 
peal for this year is “Unitarian Opportu- 
nity.” 


MINISTER TO SCHOLAR: After a devoted 
and distinguished pastorate of fifteen years 
in the First Parish at Medford, Massachu- 
setts, the Rev, Robert Dale Richardson has 
resigned to fulfill a life-long desire to under- 
take historical research and writing. 

He was brought up in the Unitarian 
Church of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and after 
studying at Harvard and Meadville and 
abroad he held pastorates in Iowa and New 
Hampshire. He has served in Conferences 
and Association offices, and is currently 
chairman of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation Historical Library Committee. For 
some time he has been the chaplain of the 
Florence Crittenden League in Boston, 
which position he will continue to fill. Mr. 
Richardson and Mrs. Richardson, who is pre- 
sently president of the Ministerial Wives As- 
sociation, and their three boys, will live in 
Concord, Massachusetts. 


Montreal 
awaits 
Unitarians 


A mecca for visit- 
ors!) The famous 
Lookout on Mount 
Royal. Automobiles 
are banned from the 
magnificent park sur- 
rounding this scene 
which is reached on 
foot or in one of the 
colorful horse-drawn 
“caleches” here 
shown. 


1000-mark topped for first 


time by Larger pebew iE 

The Unitarian Church of the Larger F 
lowship has just completed a brief survey 
of its seven years of existence; it was organ- 
ized in 1944, in Boston. Today it has a 
legal membership of more than 1000 per- 
sons. Apparently only five other churches 
in the denomination exceed it in size. 

The minister is Rev Grant A. Butler and 
the Clerk is Munroe Husbands, who is also 
a director of Fellowship Units. Under their 
leadership, it is no longer necessary for a 
liberal to be “a Unitarian by myself” as it 
was for Thomas Jefferson. 

Members of the UCLF live on every con- 
tinent on earth. . . . Furthermore, when a 
few persons in a single community become 
members, they are put in touch with one 
another through the Home Office, and then 
the nucleus of a Fellowship is formed. 
Today there are more than sixty Fellowships 
on the North American continent. Three of 
them have attained churchhood, and many 
others are approaching church status. 

These new Unitarians are contributing 
new vigor to the whole liberal movement. 
This is one project in which any Unitarian 
can play an important part, simply by send- 
ing the name and address of an individual 
to the office of The Church of the Larger 
Fellowship in Boston. This friend can then 
be invited to join and thus increase the out- 
reach of Unitarianism everywhere. 


OAKLAND SELLS BOOKS: The most re- 
cent report from a Unitarian Bookshop has 
been received from Oakland, California, 
where Mrs. F. F. Barbour is in charge of 
the book table. What makes it all the more 
significant is the fact that Mrs. Barbour’s 
book project represents the possibilities in 
a medium-sized church: the legal member- 
ship at Oakland is about 240, according to 
the latest Year Book . . In four months 
March to June) the Unitarian Bookshop at 
Oakland took in $118.95. In July, $50.60 
was added to this. The Bookshop already 
had $39 on hand before the concentrated 
effort in March began—so this means that 
ina five-month period the book table took 
in $203.55. In terms of profit, this meant 
that the church treasury received $47.60. 
Payment was made to the Beacon Press for 
books $128.84 and the balance was left in 
the Bookshop for the beginning of the new 
season. More and more Unitarian churches 
are undertaking the presentation of Beacon 
Press books to members of the congregation 
not only because it is profitable but because 
Unitarians are idea people who are inter- 
ested in books. 


FREE REGISTER SUBSCRIPTIONS: One 
of the projects of the New Hampshire Uni- 
tarian Association Churchmanship Commit- 
tee is to provide gift subscriptions to the 
Register for each new member or member 
family in the Unitarian churches of the 
state. During the fiscal year, 1949-50, 72 
subscriptions were donated. Up to April 15, 
1950-51, the number was 51. Dr. Emily T 
Wilson of Franconia is in charge of the proj- 
ect which is designed to acquaint new Uni- 
tarians with the larger work of the denomi- 
nation. 
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NEW AUY COUNCIL, pausing between business sessions at Wellesley Hills d 
(left to right) first row: Leon Hopper, (standing), president, Seattle, Wash.; Vale: 
Milmore, Berkeley, Calif.; Jean Grant,.Cedar Falls, Iowa; second row: Doris Bea 
soleil, Chelmsford, Mass.; Margaret Fielding, Niagara Falls, New York; Janet Hea 
Bangor, Maine; Jane Boyajian, secretary, Wellesley Hills, Mass.; Eileen Layton, Ok 
homa City, Okla.; Jane Wilson, Montreal, Quebec, Canada; Zona Clare Smith, Po 
land, Ore.; and Marie Sawyer, Minneapolis, Minn.; back row: Dick Woodman, U) 


representative, Biddeford, Maine; Phil Harrold, Knoxville, Tenn.; 


Gene No 


treasurer, Dayton, Ohio; Dick Seebode, Hingham, Mass.; Waldo “Stretch” Gratc 


vice-president, Northboro, Mass.; 


Bill Young, Westboro, Mass.; 


and Jerry Kle 


Columbus, Ohio. Not pictured is Elliott Hale, Bernardston, Mass: 


J 


One-half all new members in 
Sioux City Church come through radio 


Listeners to Radio Station KCOM, a 1000- 
watt station of the Liberty network in Sioux 
City, Iowa, have been accustomed for more 
than a year to hear a program known as 
“John W. Brigham and the News.” This 
is broadcast at 7 p. m., five days a week and 
consists of a fifteen-minute news commen- 
tary by the well-known minister of the local 
Unitarian church. 


It all began some years ago when the Uni- 
tarian Church of Souix City purchased fifteen 
minutes at 10 a. m. on Sundays for a series 
entitled “Life and Issues from a Liberal Re- 
ligious View,” in which Mr. Brigham spoke 
for the local Unitarian organization. Free 
copies of the talk were offered, and the 
station received requests for about three 
hundred copies every year. These requests 
were turned over to the Unitarian church, 
and the names of the correspondents were 
added to the mailing list for the bi-monthly 
church newsletter. Of course, many new 
members joined the church as a result. 


When the Unitarian church first started 
this series of Sunday broadcasts, they paid 
for each fifteen minute period and signed 
up for a thirteen-week contract. The an- 
nouncer then explained that the program “is 
sponsored by the Unitarian Church and sup- 
ported by contributions from the listening 
audience,” and as a result the listening audi- 
ence now contributes all the expense of each 
Sunday program by sending in checks—the 
program has paid for itself for more than 
two years in this way. Obviously the people 
of Sioux City do not want to see the program 
discontinued . . . as a result of the Sunday 


. 
program, the radio station asked \ 
Brigham if he would be willing to do t 
news commentary five days a week. 
said he would if he could have five minut 
of the fifteen for his own comments — ang 
was agreed upon. It takes him about 

hours a day to prepare his material, but 
thinks the effort is worth it since it mak 
him as a Unitarian minister well known” 
the city. . The Register asked MN 
Brigham if he would recommend radio for 
Unitarian church as a general procedure ai 
he replied that in his judgment radio 
worth paying for, but that in his experien 
it is worthwhile for the minister to have 
voice test first to see whether results fre 
the listeners’ point of view is going to © 
what the speaker hopes for. He added th 
fifty per cent of the new members of 
Sioux City church can be attributed to 
radio program. 


TOP SALESMAN: Ever since the appe 
ance of American Freedom and Cathe 
Power by Paul Blanshard, many Unitar 
church “bookstores” have offered the vol 
for sale to members and friends, just 
they are doing with the new Blansh 
book, Communism, Democracy and Cathe 
Power. As far the publisher’s records shi 
the most successful Unitarian “bookstore 
this venture has been the one at the lt 
tarian Church. of Toledo (Rey. Art 
Olsen). Through that agency, at the 
report, 822 copies of the first Blans 
book had been sold to interested 
throughout the city. ‘ 


Unitarians 


of fhe: month 


HIGH HONOR: Presi- 
dent Truman re- 
cently named Dr. 
Martha M. Eliot, 
for the past two 
years assistant di- 
rector of the United 
Nations World 
Health Organiza~ 
tion, to the posi- 
tion as chief of the 
United States Chil- 
’s Bureau, to take the place of Katherine 
enroot, who resigned in order to have 
> leisure. The Associated Press dispatch 
ted out that Dr. Eliot will carry on 
tradition of “toughness” and persistence 
attling for the welfare of children that 
predecessor had shown. It pointed out 
she is the first woman to have been 
ed president of the American Public 
th Association and reminded readers 
in 1942 Dr. Eliot “successfully cam- 
ned for a fund of $125,000,000 to help 
nant wives of United States service- 
” Unitarians do not need to be re- 
led that she is the sister of Dr. Fred- 
: May Eliot, president of the AUA. The 
ire shown here was taken at Geneva, 
zerland, when Dr. Eliot spoke at the 
World Health Conference. 


Dr. Eliot 


HONORARY 
DOCTORATE : 
Rev. Robert Hugo 
Schacht, Jr., minis- 
ter of the First 
Congregational 
Church( Unitarian ) 
of Providence, R. 
I., was honored 
with the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity 
in ceremonies at 
Brown University 
itly. Said the citation of Mr. Schacht 
hat occasion: “For twenty years you 
been the spiritual guide of one of the 
st congregations in these Plantations; 
have been decades of unwavering sup- 
of all that is finest in the life of the 
munity. As a clear and forceful ex- 
mt of the great liberal tradition, you 
been an unwearying laborer for the 
rment of your parish, your city, the 
and nation, and an ardent advocate of 
ures designed to bring peace to a con- 
1 world.” 


Schact 


TO RICHMOND: Tak- 
ing up his duties as 
minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church in 
Richmond, Va., on 
Aug. 1 was Dr. 
Dilworth Lupton, 
formerly of Wal- 
tham, Mass. . 

During the four 
years the Luptons 
were in Waltham, 
the record shows 
church attendance 
tripled, 173 new 
members were added, the church budget 
was increased by 50%, the church pur- 
chased a parsonage (seven rooms and sun- 
porch) in one of the best sections of the city, 
both interior and exterior of the church were 
painted, 45 new choir robes were purchased, 
and the organization printed 200 loose-leaf 
volumes containing worship material based 
on universal religion and arranged and 
edited by Dr. Lupton. The cradle roll in- 
creased from 25 to 83; church school en- 
rollment grew from 75 to 174; average at- 
tendance from 380 to 99; five new classes 
were added; new equipment and space were 
made available to the church school; books, 
filmstrips, projectors, screens and other aids 
were purchased. Dr. Lupton was chairman 
of the Register Planning Committee in these 
years. He told this reporter that Mrs. 
Lupton should get most of the credit for 
the growth in the Waltham church school; 
she was editor of the weekly church news- 


Lupton 


_ letter and publicity director for the church. 


TESTIMONIAL: Hon- 
oring Rev. Theo- 
dore C. Abell on 
the occasion of the 
completion of his 
fifth year as min- 
ister of the Unitar- 
ian Church of 
Sacramento, the 
Theodore Parker 
chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League gave 
a testimonial din- 
ner recently and 
called attention to 
many ways, both tangible and intangible, in 
which the Society has grown during the 
leadership of Mr. Abell. The principal 
speaker was William Mayer, newspaper man 
and member of the board of directors. 


Abell 


GENEROUS DONOR: 
Recently the Bos- 
ton Herald report- 
ed that Rev. Tru- 
man L. Hayes, 
mininister of the 
Upton and Men- 
don Unitarian 
churches, had 
given his 36th pint 
of blood to the 
Red Cross. The 
Register wonders if 
any other Unitar- 
ian can match the 
record of the min- 


Hayes 
ister from Upton and Mendon. 


_ NOMINATIONS 
The Nominating Committee of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association presents the fol- 
lowing nominations to be voted upon by the 
General Conference at Montreal, October 
15-18, 1951: 
FOR THE BUSINESS COMMITTEE 


to serve for two years: 
Kenneth McDougall, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. 
Rudolph C. Neuendorffer, Tarrytown, 
N:-Y¥: 
C. David Connolly, Rockford, Il. 
Rev. Donald Harrington, New York 
City. 
David B. Parke, Buffalo, N. Y. 
FOR THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


. To serve two years: 
Karl W. Deutsch, Belmont, Mass. 
Mrs. Alson H. Robinson, Princeton, N. J. 
Rev. Irving R. Murray, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mrs. Henry F. Colt, Brookline, Mass. 
Rev. Arthur W. Olsen, Toledo, Ohio 


FOR THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


To serve for four years: 

Mrs. Harry R. Burns, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Western Conference). 

Rev. Gerald R. Fitzpatrick, Montpelier, 
Vt. (New England Council, Northern). 
Leonard M. Hunting, Portland, Ore. 
(Pacific Coast Council). 

Rev. Gerald F. Weary, Port Washing- 
ton, N. Y. (Middle Atlantic States 
Council). 


To serve for two years: 
John F. Blatt, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(Southwestern Conference). 
Mrs. Frank B. Frederick Milton, Mass. 
(New England Council, Southern). 
Clarence H. Dench, Providence, R. I. 
(New England Council, Southern). 
Frank S. Symons, Montreal, P. Q. 
(Meadville Conference). 


FOR COMMISSION ON PLANNING AND REVIEW 


To serve for four years: 
Mrs. Stanford S. Pulrang, Yonkers, N. Y. 
John B. Fisher, Washington, D. C. 
For two years to fill vacancy: 
Rev. Lon Ray Call, Baldwin, N. Y. 


Submitted by the Nominating Committee: 
FREDERICK G. MELCHER, Chairman; 
DWIGHT S. STRONG, Secretary; JAMES 
L. ADAMS, SANFORD BATES, MRS. 
CHARLES A. HART, C. LEON HOPPER, 
MRS. KENNETH MCDOUGALL, FRED- 
ERICK T. MCGILL, ROBERT RAIBLE, 
MRS. RUSSELL P. WISE. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Scholarships for qualified students 


Announcement sent on request 


President: WaLLaceE W. Rossins 
5701 woopLAwN AVE., CHICAGO 37 
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Reprinted from The Saturday Review of pes The Nation, The New Leader, 


The Christian Century 


From the Editorial Rooms of the BEACON PRESS, 
for 49 years atop Beacon Hill in Boston 


For your information, for your appraisal— 


Blanshard PRO AND CON 


PRO: from Newsweek 


. The two books [*] should be 
read together. Blanshard’s attack 
has nothing in common with the 
bigotry, the appeals to prejudice, 
or the superstitions that have dis- 
graced American political writing 
on the subject since the days of the 


Know-Nothing Party. He writes - 


with evident sincerity, with con- 
siderable scholarship, and always 
distinguishes between Catholicism 
as a religion and the church as an 
organization. The target of his at- 
tack is not the religion, but the au- 
thoritarian spirit of the organiza- 
tion, which he holds to be feudal 
and monarchical, stemming from 


*AMERICAN FREEDOM AND 
CATHOLIC POWER. 176,000 copies 
in print. At all bookstores. $3.50. 


COMMUNISM, DEMOCRACY, 
AND CATHOLIC POWER. Just pub- 
lished. 55,000 in print and in press. 
At all bookstores. $3.50. 


Constantine rather than the teach- 
ings of Christ, evolving out of Eu- 
ropean conditions and habits of 
thought, and retrogressive in terms 
of American democracy.... 
“Communism, Democracy, and 


_ Catholic Power is a study of au- 
thoritarian thought and practice. 


as exemplified by the Communists 
and the political side of the church. 
It consists of thirteen chapters, one 
on the Kremlin’s structure of 
power followed by one on the 
Vatican’s structure of power, one 
on the Kremlin’s thought control 
followed by one on the Vatican’s 
thought control. Blanshard, of 
course, recognizes that there is a 
difference in kind between the two 
organizations, and while his pur- 
pose is plainly provocative, it does 
not seem basically unfriendly to 
Catholicism. He is rather contrast- 
ing the terrific increase in Com- 
munist authoritarianism with the 


Paul Blanshard 7 


1 


steady decline of the Vatican’s au 
thority. ais 

Blanshard holds that th 
Vatican is a liability rather tha 
an asset in the war against Com 
munism. He also believes thé 
habitual, uncritical acceptance ¢ 
superior authority leaves its fol 
lowers unprepared to meet moder 
Communism... . 

NEWSWEEK, MAY 21, 195 


CON: from an official spokesman for the Hierarchy, Msgr. Thomas J. McCarthy, 


director, Bureau of Information, National Catholic Welfare Conference 


“. . . Blanshard’s assumption that 
a distinction can be made between 
the church’s. religious life and 
what he chooses to call her ‘system 
of power’ underlies the whole 
thesis of his book. Newsweek ac- 
cepts Blanshard’s assumption with- 
out question: ‘The target of his at- 
tack is not the religion, but the 
authoritarian spirit of the organi- 
BAO ates, 

“Actually, Blanshard’s target is 


CON: Daily Worker 


‘What Mr. Blanshard has done is 
to repeat every Trotzkyite, fascist 
and otherwise slander against the 
Soviet Union. Then when he has 
compiled this fake ‘record’ of So- 
viet ‘totalitarianism’ which no one 
may dispute on pains of being 
branded a subversive, Mr. Blan- 
shard triumphantly produces evi- 
dence of Vatican reaction and de- 
clares, in effect: If you oppose this 
when it’s Soviet, you must equally 
oppose it when it’s Catholic. 

“In order to veil the source of 
capitalist power in the U.S., the 
fountainhead of the war camp, Mr. 
Blanshard does not speak about 
monopoly control of the means of 
production. Instead he dithers that 


the Catholic religion. The ‘authori- 
tarian spirit?’ which he fears and 
denounces derives from -the stag- 
gering claims of the church her- 
self. 

‘What is that claim? She stands 
before the world as an independ- 
ent society, with a divine commis- 
sion to teach men the way to God. 
In exercising that commission, she 
presents a body of revealed truth, 
a sacramental system, a moral 


‘the majority have the right to de- 
termine our future by free choice 
based on free discussion with cer- 
tain inalienable rights guaranteed 
to minorities. Such freedom of 
choice is the only sacred thing in 
the unique mixture of nobility and 
egoism which we call Americanism, 
and it is the only thing which we 
have a right to use as a yardstick 
in measuring the Vatican and 
Kremlin.’ 

“Now that is just a not-very- 
unique mixture of mysticism and 
hogwash. 

“For elsewhere in his book a for- 
getful Mr. Blanshard, in his eager- 
ness to deal another blow to the 
Communists, let’s slip what his 


code, a program of aduitaon: an 
the means for continuing her ad 
ministration. She refuses to con 
fine herself to the sacristy and 1 
administer solely to the devotion: 
needs of her followers. She insis' 
that the claims of God must hb 
honored as fully as the claims ¢ 
Caesar; and she will not. abdicat 
to Caesar in those things whic 
pertain to God... .” 
LETTERS DEPARTMEN’ 
NEWSWEEK, JUNE 4, 195 


private definition of American de 
mocracy really is. 

‘He writes: ‘There is no suc 
person in the whole Soviet educé 
tional system as a capitalist pre 
fessor, since, by definition, a cap 
talist professor would be an enem 
of the state. This latter fact is n 
usually emphasized by Commu 
nists in the United States whe 


they demand freedom for ant 


capitalist professors in America 
universities.’ Poor Mr. Blanshart 
In one careless phrase he e 

the fact that he, like J. P. Morga 


-and Harry Truman, identifies ca 


talism with democracy. But 
American people do not... . 24 ; 
THE COMMUNIST DAILY WO! 
; MAY 28, lg 


he. 
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